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A Core-Curriculum 


S Dean Kefauver pointed out in the 
January JouRNAL, there is really 
nothing new about the idea of a core- 
curriculum. For several centuries it 
was assumed without question that the 
heart of the secondary curriculum was 
Latin grammar and literature, and that 
of the elementary curriculum reading 
and writing in the vernacular. Only 
with the tremendous extension of sub- 
ject matter in the last fifty years has 
the need of some principle of simplifi- 
cation and integration become a matter 
of major concern. 

Today this issue is of vital impor- 
tance. Both elementary and secondary 
education are in serious danger of 
losing touch with any systematic set 
of values or points of reference. It is 
too frequently assumed that both “ac- 
tivities” and “subjects” are ends and 
values in themselves. The natural re- 
sult is confusion in the minds of both 
teachers and public as to what edu- 
cation is all about. We are in danger 
of failing to see the forest because of 
the trees. 

A well-constructed curriculum core 
extending from the elementary through 
the secondary levels of education is 
not only feasible but is urgently needed. 
It is needed to make education mean- 
ingful not only to children but also 
to those of us who are accustomed to 
think about principles and objectives 
of education. Most of such thinking 
is extraordinarily vague. All of us need 
to get down to earth. 
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If we ask what sort of thinking and 
activity should constitute the basis of 
this core-curriculum, the answer, to the 
writer at least, seems almost ridicu- 
lously obvious. Our major concern is 
certainly with what Mr. Wells has 
called “the work, wealth, and happiness 
of mankind.” The problem has two 
aspects. On the one hand it involves 
analysis of the major concerns of man- 
kind as he has worked his way from 
savagery to civilization. On the other 
the organization of these matters of 
vital concern must be planned with 
reference to the maturity levels and 
normal areas of interest of children. 


Much confusion has arisen in our 
thinking about curricula because of a 
curious belief that “child nature” and 
“child needs” constitute a sort of mys- 
tic, intangible stuff existing apart from 
anything else and having intrinsic value 
in itself. As a matter of fact, both 
child nature and needs are to a surpris- 
ing degree conditioned by environment. 
Our only real concern in this field need 
be whether curricular experiences are 
meaningful and actively interesting to 
children of a given age and maturity 
level. If they are, children will learn 
and learn purposefully and effectively, 
whatever method is used. If they are 
neither meaningful nor interesting, ef- 
fective learning will simply not take 
place. The determination of “normal” 
areas of interest and comprehension 
at various maturity levels is vital to 
effective curriculum making. These 
areas can, to a considerable degree, 
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be objectively determined and should 
be a subject of continuous study by 
teachers and administrators. 


HE constant danger in thinking of 

a core-curriculum is that in our 
attempts to break down old subject 
barriers we arrive, not at a substantial 
core, but at a mere hodgepodge of un- 
related bits of knowledge and experi- 
ence. To this writer, by. far the most 
promising basis for an integrated se- 
quence of curricular experiences is the 
story of human culture itself. The his- 
tory of our western civilization can be 
presented in such fashion as to illumi- 
nate every problem of modern social- 
economic life. The basic human con- 
cerns and activities do not change 
appreciably from generation to gener- 
ation. Food production and distri- 
bution, city building, transportation 
and communication, art, music, litera- 
ture, drama, worship and speculative 
thinking, government—these are eternal 
issues. 

The story of the successive steps by 
which man has slowly and experimen- 
tally improved and enriched his activi- 
ties in these fields gives drama, sweep, 
and adventure to the business of living 
that can be realized in no other way. 
Indeed the real mark of the educated 
person is just the realization that life 
is more than the immediate present— 
that it is an epic of creative achieve- 
ment proceeding from the past into the 
future. 

From this dramatic sequence the 
special areas of human achievement, 
art, literature, science, mathematics, 
technologies, differentiate logically and 
naturally. Students with aptitudes and 
interests in these special fields see their 
favorite studies not as independent 
disciplines but as activities springing 
from and constantly related to the 
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common adventure of living. We do 
not need to be afraid of special sub- 
jects if they are developed as extensions 
of the common life of mankind. The 
only danger is in presenting them in 
a manner that is so detached and iso- 
lated from life that they become either 
mere intellectual games or badges of a 
wholly false and unworthy intellectual 
snobbery. 
Marvin L. Darsik, 

Consultant Editor, Dean, Teachers’ 

College, University of California at 

Los Angeles. 





This Month’s Symposium 
gee satisfy the demand for copies 
of the two symposia on the core- 
curriculum, the JouRNAL has furnished 
reprints of each. These have been of- 
fered at a special price in large quanti- 
ties for use in university classes or by 
discussion groups of teachers. 

Copies of the January symposium—a 
twenty-four-page booklet in reprint 
form—are still available. Copies of 
the February symposium—a_ sixteen- 
page booklet, which also includes Pro- 
fessor Williams’ article on definitions— 
can be ordered from the business office 
of the magazine. If they are to be had 
in any quantity, they must be ordered 
by February 23. In lots of 1 to 25, 
they will sell at 15 cents each; the price 
per copy in lots of 26 to 99 is 12 cents; 
in quantities of 100 or over, the per 
copy price is 10 cents. 





As was the case last month, many 
fillers at the end of articles in this issue 
of the JouRNAL are quoted from the 
Issues of Secondary Education, Bul- 
letin No. 59, of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals. These 
excerpts have been selected by the De- 
partment’s Committee on Orientation. 
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For Next Month 


HE symposium topic for next 

month, and for the following 
month also, will be “Guidance.” In- 
cluded in these symposia will be se- 
lected portions from addresses on guid- 
ance which were given at the Stanford 
and University of California confer- 
ences last summer. 

In the March issue also will appear 
individual articles on a variety of 
topics. A very lively contribution by 
George G. Trout of Burbank will 
discuss what is wrong with continu- 
ation education in California. John A. 
Anderson will present figures to show 
the increasing popularity of terminal 
courses at Pasadena Junior College. 
The out-of-state contributor for March, 
in addition to Dr. Clyde M. Hill who 
completes his discussion of obstacles 
to progress in secondary education, 
will be Prof. Jos. S. Butterweck of 
Temple University. 

Orders for extra copies of either or 
both of the “Guidance” numbers may 


be placed with the business office of 
the JourRNAL. Copies of either issue, 
in quantities of ten or more, may be 
had for 35 cents each if ordered before 
the first of the month of publication. 





Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the California 
Society of Secondary Education will 


‘take place in San Francisco at the time 


of the principals’ conference which is 
being held March 22 to 24, with head- 
quarters at the St. Francis Hotel. The 
exact time and place of the Society’s 
meeting will be announced in the March 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


The by-laws of the Society provide 
for this meeting, at which time is held 
the annual election of the Board of 
Trustees. President Herman A. Spindt 
is arranging details and appointing 
committees to handle arrangements. He 
will announce the names of members of 
the nominating committee within a few 
days. 


More Students for High Schools 


The depression has in effect merely crystallized certain tendencies which 
have long been operative in less extreme form. The closing of employment to 
adolescents, especially, is likely to represent a permanent characteristic of the 
American economic system. No doubt the demand for continued schooling will 
lessen temporarily as the economic situation improves. But the lessening of this 
demand will probably be no more than temporary. Prominent industrialists 
foresee an eventual raising of the minimum age for vocational employment far 
above its present level; the historic policy of the American Federation of Labor 
suggests that organized labor is likely to work actively toward this end. Under 
such circumstances there cannot fail to arise a steadily increasing desire on the 
part of a growing proportion of boys and girls to be allowed to continue in 


school. 


The estimated enrollment in 1935 of some 70 per cent of American boys and 
girls of high school age in the public secondary schools must inevitably be 
regarded merely as a part-way mark in the growth of the high school popu- 
lation and not as the culmination of that growth—From Issues of Secondary 
Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the Department of Secondary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, p. 90, 1936. 








Activities of the Committee 
on Core-Curricula 


R. ETHEL PEREY ANDRUS, 

president of the Association of 
California Secondary School Princi- 
pals, has appointed a group to serve as 
the Core-Curriculum Committee. This 
committee assumes that a core-curricu- 
lum, a basic curriculum, is desirable 
and that the principals and teachers 
throughout the state are interested in 
developing and improving this curricu- 
lum in their schools. The committee 
expects to develop no _ educational 
philosophy, scope and sequence for the 
curriculum, or units of instruction. 
Rather is it the purpose of this com- 
mittee to help make the thinking and 
the work of individuals, special groups, 
and schools on this subject available 
to all the secondary schools. 


The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to a discussion of what the 
committtee has already accomplished 
and of what it proposes to do. Teach- 
ers and principals are asked to suggest 
to the chairman or other members of 
the committee just how it can give help- 
ful service. 


q By A. C. ARGO 


N order to circularize ideas on the 

core-curriculum, individual members 
of the committee have been writing on 
the subject. The November bulletin of 
the Association contains an article by 
Dr. F. G. Macomber defining certain 
educational terms which are confusing 
to many of us. It also includes an ar- 
ticle on the unit by Raymond E. Root. 

Lewis Clark has written a summary 
of his visit to seventy junior high 
schools and codperating schools in 
the state. Those interested in the cur- 
ricular trends in these schools will find 
this study very helpful. Through the 
efforts of the committee and of Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass, a large number of 
superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and college professors have offered to 
talk on various phases of the curricu- 
lum. Raymond Root has volunteered to 
select for publication some sample units 
that have actually been used. In addi- 
tion to showing the initial teacher plan- 
ning these will detail what actually oc- 
curred when the units were taught. 
Lewis Clark and Jesse Hawley are 
working on a list of topics on curricu- 





4 The core-curriculum again furnishes the topic for a symposium in this 
month’s “Journal.” This is in reality a continuation of the discussion started 
in the January issue. Three articles are included in the present symposium: 
one by A. C. Argo, chairman of the Core-Curriculum Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of California Secondary School Principals; a second by E. A. Jarvis, in 
charge of content of mathematics and science basic courses of the Los Angeles 
city schools; and a third by principals of Burbank’s three secondary schools. 

Not only will the reader be interested in last month’s symposium, but he 
will also probably wish to refer to Dr. L. A. Williams’ definitions of terms fre- 
quently used in curriculum discussions which appear in both the January and 


February issues. 
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lum construction as a subject for fac- 
ulty meetings. 

It is expected that much of the ma- 
terial furnished by Mr. Clark and other 
members of the committee will appear 
in the bulletins of the association in the 
near future. 


Another member of the committee, 
Gordon N. Mackenzie, has started an 
investigation of the core-curriculum in 
the secondary schools of the State. His 
own statement of what he proposes to 
do is presented here in detail: 


N recent years, increased attention 

has been given to the core program. 
Developments in the experimental 
schools and in other forward looking 
institutions have accentuated this trend. 
The revival of interest in the core- 
curriculum concept probably comes as 
a reaction to the extremes of an over- 
worked elective system and as an ac- 
companiment to the growing recogni- 
tion of the secondary school’s respon- 
sibilities for the guidance of the in- 
dividual student and for the improve- 
ment and stabilization of our present 
social situation. 

The present need for an increased 
amount of general education has been 
widely recognized as secondary schools 
have seriously faced their responsibil- 
ity to provide certain similar learnings 
believed to be essential in coping with 
the complexities of life in a power-age 
civilization which is attempting to pre- 
serve its democratic traditions. In many 
secondary schools this need has been 
served by providing a core program, to 
be required of all students, and con- 
sisting of activities grouped under such 
headings as social living, citizenship, 
consumer education, home relations, 
health and physical education, and the 
arts. 

The California State Department of 
Education has recognized this problem 
and has appointed a Committee on 





q As chairman of the Core-Curric- 
ulum Committee of the Association 
of California Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Mr. Argo has been asked to 
outline for the “Journal” the activities 
of his committee. 

Mr. Argo has had first-hand experi- 
ence with the core-curriculum, for he 
is principal of the Sequoia Union 
High School, which was among the 
first in the State to work with the 
basic course. Sequoia, incidentally, 
is one of the schools codperating 
with the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Argo, besides past ex- 
perience as a teacher, coach, and 
superintendent of schools, has taught 
in the University of Oregon and Stan- 
ford University summer schools. He 
has been principal at Sequoia for 
fifteen years. 

Mr. Mackenzie, whose report is 
quoted at great detail in the present 
article, is acting instructor in educa- 
tion at Stanford. 





Scope and Sequence of Major Learn- 
ings in the Curriculum. The committee 
has issued two reports’ and is still at 
work on the problem. It is obvious 
from the two statements published to 
date that the committee believes that 
some plan for a scope and sequence for 
the curriculum should be developed and 
that both horizontal and vertical unifi- 
cation and planning are necessary for 
the whole period of general education 
extending from the _ kindergarten 
through the junior college. Because of 
the careful study and planning of this 
committee, its report will undoubtedly 
be influential in guiding and giving di- 
rection to the emerging core-curricula 
in the secondary schools of the State. 


1 Douglass, Aubrey A., “Preliminary Report 
of Committee on Scope and Sequence of Major 
Learnings in the Curriculum,” California 
Journal of Elementary Education, 4:198-209. 
wy 6 1936. Heffernan, Helen, “Second Report 
of Committee on Scope and Sequence of Major 
Learnings in the Curriculum,” 


California 
Schools, 7 :216-232. July, 1936. 
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The Core-Curriculum Committee of 
the Association of California Second- 
ary School Principals is desirous of 
contributing to the widespread con- 
sideration and understanding of the re- 
ports of the State Scope and Sequence 
Committee as they are published and 
of preparing the way for the use of 
these reports to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. In coéperation with the chief of 
the division of secondary education, it 
is sponsoring, therefore as one phase of 
its program, an investigation of core- 
curricula in the junior high schools, 
four-year and senior high schools, and 
junior colleges of the State. 


AX inquiry blank has been sent to 
all schools in the above-named 
groups requesting a list of required 
courses, the basis for organizing these 
courses, and certain related information 
on other experiences in which all stu- 
dents participate. A small number of 
schools, which represent various meth- 
ods for organizing the core-curriculum, 
will be selected for intensive study and 
analysis. The core courses in these 
schools will be visited, and interviews 
will be held with teachers to determine: 

1. The aims and purposes which the teach- 
ers of these courses have in mind. 

2. The subject matter and content included. 
(A detailed analysis will be made of the 
units, topics, problems, or subject matter 
covered. ) 

3. The actual student activities such as re- 
search, construction, creative, organization 
and evaluation, observation, experimentation, 
drill, group discussion, group cooperation, 
appreciation, and expression activities which 
occur in each core course. 

4. The specific teaching activities carried 
on in fostering the above types of activities. 

5. The means of evaluation used in respect 
to each of the above types of activities and 
the relative emphasis upon teacher evaluation, 
pupil evaluation, and joint pupil and teacher 
evaluation. 

6. The trends and directions in which cur- 
riculum developments are moving. 
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7. The organization for instruction in the 
core-courses, 

Information of this type should give 
evidence as to which functions of hu- 
man living are receiving attention in 
the core-curricula and which are being 
neglected. It should reveal the sequence 
of activities and learning experiences 
in the core programs studied. In other 
words, specific data should thus be 
available in respect to the horizontal 
and vertical unification of the program. 

It is the hope of the Core-Curricu- 
lum Committee that this investigation 
will serve several purposes: 

1. That it will furnish concrete and specific 
data as to the learning activities, the teaching 
procedures, and the methods of evaluation 


now in use in the various types of core- 
curricula. 

2. That it will reveal the relationships and 
discrepancies between present core-curricula 
and various plans for the organization of the 
scope and sequence of the major learnings of 
the curriculum. 

3. That it will describe the present situ- 
ation sufficiently well that the task ahead in 
making adjustments in terms of the antici- 
pated report of the State Scope and Sequence 
Committee will be clearly defined. 

4. That it will give an administrator a plan 
which will aid him in analyzing the core 
program in his school in terms of a defensi- 
ble scope and sequence of major learnings. 


f iveg following is the personnel of 
the Core-Curriculum Committee: 
A. C. Argo, principal, Sequoia Union 
High School; Lewis Clark, assistant 
curriculum director, Santa Barbara 
city schools; Jesse M. Hawley, princi- 
pal, Carpinteria High School; Ivan H. 


Linder, principal, Pala Alto Union 
High School; Dr. F. G. Macomber, 
director of curriculum construction, 


Riverside schools; Raymond E. Root, 
principal, Burbank High School; Roy 
Simpson, superintendent of schools, 
Gilroy; W. T. Van Voris, principal of 
the Burlingame High School, and Gor- 
don N. Mackenzie, acting instructor of 
education, Stanford University. 
































Selection of Science Content 


In Core-Courses 


| i the limited space available, the 
writer will attempt to state briefly 
the major principles used in determin- 


ing content in science as a part of the. 


core-curriculum and to illustrate the 
operation of these principles in the 
selection of material for a specific unit. 
Certain assumptions are basic to this 
treatment : First, core-curriculum is as- 
sumed to mean those groups or se- 
quences of experiences which are com- 
mon to all children as a part of the 
program of the particular school; Sec- 
ond, we must assume that science is 
recognized as a distinct area in the 
core-curriculum ; Third, the more spe- 
cialized sciences taught in a detailed 
technical manner for the purpose of 
fulfilling needs of pupils for college en- 
trance, vocational preparation, or pure 
intellectual satisfaction, though cer- 
tainly important, are not properly con- 
sidered a part of the common core. 


F we accept the idea of a core-cur- 

riculum we must agree that science 
as a part of that core must contribute 
to the general aims of education toward 
which that core is directed. A careful 
study of the many statements of these 
aims will reveal numerous objectives 
that can be attained through science ex- 
periences which are properly planned. 
These objectives may be translated 
more specifically into desired outcomes, 
several examples of which follow: 

1. Functional understandings of ma- 
jor generalizations or principles of 
science, regardless of field, including 
their social and economic implications. 

2. Understanding of, and ability and 
disposition to use, the scientific method. 


4By E. A. JARVIS 





4 Since a great deal of his work is 
directly concerned with the develop- 
ment of curricular materials in co- 
operation with teacher committees, 
Mr. ‘arvis is interested in the matter 
of content selection. The principles 
expressed in this article are those 
which he has used in his work as 
assistant supervisor of secondary 
curriculum in charge of the science 
and mathematics programs of the 
City of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Jarvis has been in the Los An- 
geles system for twelve years. He 
first went there to teach industrial 
science and mathematics. Before 
assuming his present position, he 
was head of the science department 
of San Pedro High School. His ap- 
pointment as vice-principal of the 
John Burroughs Junior High School, 
effective July 1, 1937, has recently 
been announced. 





3. Familiarity with sources of au- 
thentic scientific information and abil- 
ity to use them critically. 


4. An appreciation of the scientific 
heritage and the importance of its 
transmission and growth. 

5. Maximum development of indi- 
vidual aptitudes. 

6. Satisfaction of immediate needs 
and interests in things scientific. 

A word of warning is perhaps in or- 
der at this point. It is not to be ex- 
pected that these outcomes will be 
realized automatically, and it should be 
clearly understood that learning expe- 
riences must be directed toward their 
realization. 


77 
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It becomes necessary after a clear 
statement of the objectives or desired 
outcomes has been formulated, for a 
committee composed of individuals 
familiar with the program at all levels 
to work out a plan of scope and se- 
quence governing the offerings at the 
several levels. Omitting the pros and 
cons of the psychological aspects of 
this procedure it seems to be a neces- 
sity from an administrative viewpoint. 
Without such a plan, questions arise 
concerning transfer of pupils from 
school to school and from class to 
class, repetition of work, credit evalu- 
ation, supplies and equipment, and 
reading materials. Needless to say, the 
scope and sequence should be worked 
out in the light of the best psychologi- 
cal and pedagogical data available. 


HREE agencies are operative in the 
selection of the content, namely, the 
curriculum committee, the teacher, and 
the pupil. Working within the frame 
of reference established by the plan of 
scope and sequence and in the light of 
the desired outcomes, the curriculum 
committee may formulate plans for a 
series of units. The committee may be 
guided in the selection of material by 
such works as Hunter, Science Teach- 
ing, Chapter III, “The Objectives of 
Secondary School Science Teaching,” 
and the many references cited therein. 
The number of unit plans offered 
should be numerous enough to allow 
for some selection on the part of the 
teacher and should contain a wealth of 
suggestions as to treatment, activities, 
instructional materials, and teaching 
aids. 

Provided with a series of suggested 
unit plans and a clear understanding 
of the desired outcomes, the teacher 
selects those units for class develop- 
ment which seem most suited to the 


1 Hunter, G. W., Science Teaching at Jun- 
ior and Senior High School Levels. American 
Book Company, New York, 1934. 
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particular situation. Factors consid- 
ered in this selection will include pu- 
pils’ needs, interests, and backgrounds, 
local environmental relationships, sea- 
sonal relationships, and availability of 
supplies and other instructional facili- 
ties. Many teachers at times consult 
their pupils as to preferences in units 
to be developed. Teachers’ evaluation 
and criticism of unit plans, together 
with other unit plans they may have 
worked out, are presented to the cur- 
riculum committee, which becomes a 
clearing house for successful materials 
and procedures. 

Within the framework of the unit 
plan itself, the teacher and pupil are 
afforded extensive opportunity for 
selection of content. The unit plans be- 
ing suggestive in nature, the activities 
of the class may be directed toward the 
needs of the specific situation. Indi- 
vidual interests and aptitudes may be 
cultivated. Pupils having superior back- 
ground and ability may, at the discre- 
tion of the teacher, make independent 
studies and investigations. Opportuni- 
ties for achievement may be found for 
the slowest. 


6 lho Los Angeles city schools are 
now using in the ninth year, as part 
of the core program, a group of re- 
lated units organized about the central 
theme, “This Living World.” This 
group of units, built in accordance with 
the principles stated above, has been in 
a process of continual revision for 
three years. It represents the cumula- 
tive contributions of three committees 
and numerous teachers. The desired 
major outcomes have been clearly 
stated : 

“Major outcomes of the year’s work 
should include on the part of the chil- 
dren knowledge, understanding, and 
appreciation of: 

1. The indispensable life processes and 
needs. 

2. The interdependence of living things. 
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3. How man has adapted himself to and 
modified his environment. 

4. How man has improved the quality and 
quantity of his food supply. 

5. How man has improved his clothing and 
shelter. 

6. Science—man’s method of achievement. 

7. Contributions of science to modern life.” 


X& a typical unit plan, let us consider 
one of the suggested units chosen 


at random from the course, “This Liv- 


ing World.” 

Unit VI—What Has Science Con- 
tributed To Make Life More Enjoy- 
able? 

Major Concepts: 


1. In addition to the satisfaction of 
man’s indispensable bodily needs, 
science has contributed much to the en- 
joyment and convenience of life. 

2. While many of the contributions 
of science have resulted in the improve- 
ment of health and safety, others have 
menaced health and introduced safety 
hazards. Intelligent use and selection 
of the products of science are essential. 

Suggested Problems (Teaching sug- 
gestions offered are here omitted) : 

1. What important contributions of 
science to the home, school, and com- 
munity are easily recognized even by 
superficial observation ? 

2. How has the work of the kitchen 
been made more enjoyable ? 

3. What contribution may science 
claim to have made to the dining room? 

4. How is the living room indebted 
to science? 

5. What other important inventions 
have become quite common in other 
parts of the house? 

6. How does the exterior of the 
house testify to the contribution of 
science ? 

7. How has science helped to make 
community life more enjoyable? 

8. How has science contributed to 


man’s health, comfort, and personal 
appearance ? 


The first six problems listed may be 
approached by conducting an imagin- 
ary or actual visit through a modern 
home. The children will, of course, be 
interested in inspecting their own 
homes and in studying and comparing 
the different features. Obviously when 
we consider the construction, the deco- 
rations, the furniture, and the mechani- 
cal and electrical devices, the oppor- 
tunities for selection on the part of 
pupils are tremendous. Boys and girls 
alike may concentrate on their own 
particular problems, and through par- 
ticipation in class activities all con- 
tribute much worth-while experience 
to the group. The last problem listed 
gives rise to many individual problems 
dealing with sanitation, health activi- 
ties, clothing dyes, cosmetics, and so on. 

One of the most popular terminal 
activities often carried out in connec- 
tion with the development of this unit 
is the drawing up of specifications for 
materials, equipment, and furnishings 
for a modern home. The project is 
often divided among various groups 
and, when completed, is presented as 
a symposium. If presented in written 
form, this report often makes a wel- 
come addition to the classroom library. 


A a summary of our discussion, we 

can list the following important 
principles which control the selection 
of science content which is to be a part 
of the core-curriculum: Selection of 
content in science as a part of the 
core-curriculum is a democratic pro- 
cedure participated in by curriculum 
workers, teachers, and children, each 
operating within certain limits; These 
limits are defined by desired outcomes, 
scope and sequence, and unit planning ; 
Content and limiting factors should 
not be considered as static but subject 
to continuous revision in the light of 
experience. 











Basic Course of Burbank 


E. RAYMOND ROOT 


Secondary Schools « #iE SE. 


HE basic curriculum of the Bur- 

bank public schools represents an 
effort to provide a planned progression 
of opportunities for personal experi- 
ences from the kindergarten through 
the senior high school. The social liv- 
ing or basic classes, the heart of this 
program, are designed to cut across 
areas of social experience fitted to the 
child’s continuous progress toward ma- 
turity. 

The content of these courses em- 
braces material formerly considered in 
English and social science classes to- 
gether with incidental opportunities 
for the development of appreciations. 
Emphasis is placed on desirable atti- 
tudes which present themselves in 
socialized classroom activities for de- 
sirable teacher-pupil relationships. 


In the elementary school the se- 
quence of social considerations pro- 
gresses from fundamental concepts of 
the child’s place in his home and his 
community to a study of his state and 
thence to the larger physical world and 
its inhabitants. History enters in as a 
live, moving factor in the development 
of mankind, rather than as a dead col- 
lection of rote facts and dates. 


The junior high school areas enter 
more particularly the field of human 
effort and social organizations—man’s 
conquest of his environment and his 
adaptive provisions for social living. 
Functional history here, as throughout 
the program, is a natural development 
of classroom findings and considera- 
tions. The treatment of modern social 
structure and provision at this level 
emphasizes principally “how” rather 
than “why,” leaving any critical con- 
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< “This report of the basic curriculum 
is made by the three secondary 
school principals of Burbank. The 
basic curriculum was developed 
through the codperation of the entire 
staff, stimulated by the superintend- 
ent, Buel F. Enyeart,” says Dr. J. 
Murray Lee, director of research and 
curriculum, who arranged for the 
article presented here. “One of the 
unique features is that the program 
of the high school, one of the ‘codper- 
ating schools,’ is built upon a foun- 
dation beginning with the earliest 
experiences of the child.” 

The three authors of this article are 
principals of Burbank’s secondary 
schools. Mr. Root is principal of the 
senior high school, Mr. Barnes of the 
John Muir Junior High School, and Mr. 
Ogborn of the John Burroughs Junior 
High School. 





sideration to the senior high school. 
The social studies in Grades 10, 11, and 
12 stress the adaptation of the indi- 
vidual to an evolving contemporary so- 
ciety. Problems at this level range from 
analyses of the students’ opportunities 
and responsibilities as citizens in local 
and national society to a study of world 
problems. 

The study of English, under the 
present philosophy, has become more 
generalized and less restricted to a sub- 
ject class. The teaching of language 
fundamentals, however, is an integral 
part of the basic course. The treatment 
differs from formal tradition in that 
the teaching of these fundamentals be- 
comes a part of and is largely moti- 
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vated by the current social study of the 
group. The sequence of subject matter 
here, as in the social studies, progresses 
with maturation and need, ranging 
from primary beginnings through spell- 
ing, structure, composition, style, liter- 
ary appreciation, pleasure reading, and 
informative reading. 


N the twelve-year sequence of core 


content, the areas of experience se- - 


lected deal with those factors which 
exert significant influences on the func- 
tions of society and which enable the 
pupil to understand and participate in 
those functions on his level of maturity. 

The sequence is a broad outline only. 
It should not be thought of as a de- 
limiting factor for the student or as in 
any way making it impossible for him 
to follow his developing interests. 
Flexibility and variation should occur 
within the general boundaries of the 
given area. 

The word “adaptation” in the fol- 
lowing sequence is used not in its usual 
definition of “conformity,” but in its 
much larger meaning of “change in the 
situation as well as change in the indi- 
vidual.” The emphasis is on an analy- 
sis of the situation to determine in 
what way it can be improved to lead to 
a fuller individual or group life. 


Within these areas, units of work 
are selected in which experiences are 
offered which, it is hoped, will lead to 
the realization of our ideal. 


The sequence from the nursery 
school through the twelfth grade is as 
follows : 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: First Four YEARS 
Adaptation of Living Within the Immediate 
Environment 
Nursery and Kindergarten,—Adaptation of 

the individual to group life. 
First Year—Adaptation of the individual 
to home and school life. 


Second Y ear.—Adaptation of the individual 
to community life. 


ELEMENTARY ScHOOL: Last Four YEARS 


Adaptation of Living to the Broader 
Environment 


Third Year and First Part of Fourth Year. 
Adaptation of peoples of various cultures to 
contrasting environments. 

Second Part of Fourth Year—Adaptation 
of life to environmental influences in Cali- 
fornia. 

Fifth Year.—Adaptation of life to environ- 
mental influences in the United States. 

Sixth Year—Relation of certain cultural 
phases, past and present, to our living. 


Junrtor HicH ScHoor 
Adaptation of Living Through Scientific 
and Social Development and 
Through Nature 

Seventh Year—Effects of man’s use of 
nature through inventions and discoveries in 
the modification of his environment. 

Eighth Year—Effects of industrial de- 
velopment on living. 

Ninth Year.—Effects of social provisions 
on living. 

SENtor HicgH ScHOoL 
Adaptation of the Individual in the Evolving 
and Contemporary Society 

Tenth Year—Adaptation of the individual 
to evolving society through the development 
of cultural influences. 

Eleventh Year—Adaptation of the indi- 
vidual to the complex influences of modern 
democratic society. 

Twelfth Year—Emerging problems of an 
international scope relating to advancement 
of human welfare and happiness. 


ie variety of units is taught 
in these core classes. A few of the 
titles used during the semester from 
September, 1936 to February, 1937, are 
given as examples of the kind and 
variety of units offered in each area. 

Seventh Grade.——Modification of Environ- 
ment Through Invention. 

Sources of Power; Inventions in Trans- 
portation; Inventions in Communication; 
How Our Homes Are Built, Equipped, and 
Furnished; Safety in Travel; Modern Rec- 
reation. 

Eighth Grade——Effects of Industrial De- 
velopment. 

Agricultural Products; Tillers of the Soil; 
Manufacturing in Many Lands; Burbank 
Industries ; California Industries; How Peo- 
ple Live in Agricultural and Industrial Coun- 
tries. 
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Ninth Grade.— Effects of Social Pro- 
visions. 


Libraries; How the Community Is Gov- 
erned; Leisure Time and Recreation; Gov- 
ernment Control of Services; Care of the 
Handicapped; Past and Present Organiza- 
tion of Courts and Prisons. 


Tenth Grade.—Cultural Influences. 


Evolution of World Short Stories; Effects 
of Revolutions on Culture; Contributions of 
the Cultures of Past Civilizations to Life 
Today; The Home and Cultural Develop- 
ments. 


Eleventh Grade.— Influences of Modern 
Democratic Society. 


Economic Value of the United States Pos- 
sessions; America Votes; Crime Control; 
Conservation Versus Exploitation; The 
Family and Its Relationships; Problems of 
Modern American Youth; Puritan Contri- 
butions to Modern America. 


Twelfth Grade—International Problems. 


Trends in World Governments; Foreign 
Exchange; Extreme Nationalism; World 
Coéperation: Gaining or Losing; Popula- 
tion Problems; Fascism; Naziism; Com- 
munism ; Democracy. 


- would quite naturally be expected, 

a change in curriculum organiza- 
tion calls for a thorough reorganization 
in classroom procedures. And since 
complete change is sometimes necessary 
to effect progress, physical equipment 
as well as procedures must be changed. 
A brief glance at typical equipment 
may set the stage for an inspection of 
classroom techniques. 

The classroom presents a rearrange- 
ment of seating which allows for more 
flexibility. In so far as finances per- 
mit, chairs and tables supplant the tra- 
ditional desk. Where sufficient tables 
are not available, at least one or two 
tables are found in various locations 
in the rooms. These serve as places for 
small groups to work together and also 
for the placing of immediate supple- 
mentary materials such as magazines, 
clippings, and periodicals. Small book- 
cases are scattered about the room. 
These hold the book offerings for the 
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class. No great number of any one 
book is found on these shelves, but 
many different contacts are offered in 
the individual or small sets. Where 
financially possible, a small radio is a 
part of the physical equipment. The 
teacher’s desk is in an inconspicuous 
place in the room, never the “front 
and center” spot of the traditional 
classroom. 


HERE may be nothing entirely 

new in the reorganized classroom 
procedures since an attempt has been 
made to combine the best teaching tech- 
niques of many so-called “systems.” 
One outstanding thing which is typi- 
cal of this plan is the freedom of pupil 
adjustment. Do not confuse “freedom” 
and “license.” At all times, the class 
is under supervision and direction of 
the teacher. The amount of actual per- 
sonal appearance of the teacher in 
classroom discipline varies with the re- 
sourcefulness of the teacher. 


Students pursue their work unham- 
pered by formal routine except when 
group check-ups or reports are neces- 
sary. Group research is an integral 
part of the program. Not all research 
can be done in the classroom, some 
being done in the library or outside of 
school time. Varying abilities of the 
students determine the amount and con- 
tent of their work. Another phase of 
the classroom procedure is the greater 
amount of work accomplished than 
formerly. Since more time is spent in 
reading than before, more books of 
varied types are necessary. Notebooks 
are almost a necessity since so much 
work is covered that it would be im- 
possible for a student to remember the 
great number of passages read. The 
written and oral reports, the outlining 
necessary for a student’s record, the 
research findings, all lead quite natur- 
ally into the field formerly known as 
composition. 
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Constantly problems arise which call 
for conferences by individuals with the 
teacher. Consequently, one will find a 
teacher many times holding confer- 
ences during class time with individuals 
or small groups in an attempt to sug- 
gest new steps to follow, corrections 
to be made, remedial work indicated, 
or many other such plans for the 
betterment of the individual’s under- 
standing of his problem at hand. The 
recognition of a problem by the student 
gives the necessary impulse for moti- 
vation of action. Due to the variety 
of materials contacted, there is no place 
for recitation, as such. Instead, re- 
ports are given which must be designed 
to hold the interest of fellow students. 
Criticisms are frank and constructive 
and are not outgrowths of subject 
knowledge as much as of methods of 
presentation and diction. 

In brief, the new classroom breathes 
of activity and freedom, not formality 


and suppression. The room center is 
the student; the teacher is the guiding 
force. The materials are alive and vital 
after being shorn of their worthless 
appendages. Motivation is from within 
the student, developed in a skillful 
manner by the teacher. The atmosphere 
of the room is dynamic! 


T= beginning of an answer to the 
cry for secondary curriculum re- 
vision has been attempted in Burbank 
through the development of a sequence 
for the basic course. It is hoped that 
the opportunities provided in these 
basic courses on the secondary level 
will result in increased social under- 
standings and abilities. 

The development of the basic course 
should only be considered as one step 
in the direction of an improved second- 
ary school curriculum. It is by no 
means the complete solution of the 
problem. 


Vocation—An Integrating Factor 


Secondary education should recognize the fundamental importance of 
vocational education as an agency for the betterment of our society and as a 
magnificent instrument for reaching the social objectives of the best of the 
conventional school subjects. Social responsibility, scientific methods of think- 
ing, good work habits, desirable traits of character and personality, aesthetic 
sensitivity, skills in reading, writing, speaking and computation, understanding 
of the general goals of human living and of the means by which they may be 
attained—all these and more may be approached as directly through vocational 
education as through any other segment of the curriculum. 

As an integrating factor, dominated by a central purpose, for bringing 
together the contributions of many fields of knowledge, vocational education 
cannot be surpassed. As an intellectual tool in making life more meaningful 
to the pupil it may be as effective as science or philosophy. As a medium for 
creating expression and joyous effort, a vocation is always one’s major art. 
As a high calling to which are summoned the full range and scope of a man’s 
intelligence, imagination, and strength of character, providing conflict, achieve- 
ment, and recognition, a vocation may be the most thrilling and meaningful 
goal we can set before a pupil. 

The full utilization of this medium of education would revolutionize second- 
ary education and lead our society directly toward the economy of abundance.— 
From Issues of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association, p. 211, 1936. 




















Use the Correct Term— 


A Continuation 


N current professional literature 

there is frequent reference to dy- 
namic education. As a matter of fact, 
however, the writers usually mean 
organic and not dynamic. 


One recognizes, of course, that static 
education is a process by which the 
status quo is maintained and one which 
is a reversion to past procedure as 
sufficient precedent for current prac- 
tice. Static education is a process 
which passes on unchallenged and un- 
changed by race experience. This is 
the kind of education against which 
Lincoln Steffens so vigorously inveighs 
in his last published work." 

Dynamic education refers to mecha- 
nized, routinized activity; it carries the 
connotation of machines, of an activity, 
or sets of activities, initiated and carried 
on by a force outside the mechanism 
itself. Such an education is, of course, 
a step forward from the empty pitcher, 
blank tablet concept and procedures of 
static education; it has, however, the 
undesirable quality of giving small 
place to initiative, self-motivation, self- 
reliance, and independence, for its driv- 
ing power is an imposition from with- 
out. 


The current philosophy of education 
recognizes the life element, the vital- 
ized program and procedures; it en- 
courages activities originating and di- 
rected from within the human mecha- 
nism. Such a process can be correctly 
designated only by the term organic. 
It is all that the static and the dynamic 
processes are, and more, as one can 
readily understand who contrasts, for 


1 Steffens Lincoln: Lincoln Steffens Speak- 
ing. Harcourt Brace and Company, 1936. 
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4 By L. A. WILLIAMS 





q Here is a continuation of the article 
by Doctor Williams which appeared 
in last month's issue of the “Journal.” 

It is a worthy effort the author is 
making, this attempt to clear up our 
educational terminology so as to 
eliminate misunderstanding and 
faulty statement in discussions of a 
professional nature. For a further ex- 
position of the author's point of view, 
the reader is referred to last month's 
article. The following terms were 
among those defined at that time: 
function, integration, core-curriculum, 
activity curriculum, area of experi- 
ence, unit, objective. 

Doctor Williams is a professor of 
education at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 





example, the guidance programs and 
activities in the schools of 1930 with 
those proposed and discussed for cur- 
rent progressive programs. Persons 
who write and talk about “vitalizing the 
curriculum,” about “functional units,” 
and at the same time refer to their pro- 
posals as dynamic are mixing their 
figures of speech, confusing and con- 
founding the issues at stake. 

What we are trying to do today in 
our forward-looking schools is to break 
away from the stereotyped, the routin- 
ized, the pigeon-holed, and the synchro- 
nized ; we are looking toward a human- 
ized, personalized, individualized, and 
socialized process. To talk about organ- 
ismic psychology and dynamic edu- 
cation in the same breath is to speak 
in a contradiction of terms; behavior- 
istic psychology and dynamic education, 
yes, but not the other. 
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a is only out of similar distinction 
that one can make any sense at all 
from the current phrases social func- 
tions, the centers around which we are 
attempting to organize instructional 
units. The phrase has, evidently, not 
yet become entirely stabilized in its 
meaning, but most generally it carries 
with it the notion that social orders 
and society do many things and operate 
in many ways in accordance with the 
exigencies of given circumstances. In 
other words, social orders adjust from 
within themselves—or they perish. So 
then, society operates, it functions, in 
keeping with its nature, and when per- 
sons speak and write of social functions 
they probably are trying to convey the 
idea of what society generally and com- 
monly does in the performance of its 
duties and the exercise of its responsi- 
bilities. 

For example, encouragement of the 
arts is one of the responsibilities of 
social orders; therefore it provides a 
focus, an area, around which and 
within which to assemble opportunities 
for pupils to gain experiences directly 
related to society. It is a social func- 
tion, in other words, to encourage the 
arts. How the race has done this, why 
it has done it, what the race has thought 
and said about it, what results have 
accrued, and all the rest provide a 
realm in which pupils may search for 
experiences in life and living with re- 
spect to the arts. In like manner, one 
may consider the production of goods, 
communication, government, education, 
and the like as social functions, the 
activities of social orders trying to 
work out adjustments with life.’ 


HERE was a time when terms like 
curriculum and course could readily 
be defined in terms of subject matter 
to be learned. Now we are back to a 
confusion worse than that which con- 


2cf. Virginia Course of Study. 


fronted the Committee of Ten and, 
especially, the Committee on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements. Evidently 
modern writers have taken over the 
term curriculum to refer to the entire 
round of school practices and pro- 
cedures to which children are exposed. 
With this as an omnibus term these 
writers seem to consider that the term 
course can be used to designate any 


- unified portion of that curriculum; it 


is a segment, so to speak, of the cur- 
riculum, a portion that can be fitted in 
at convenient—or proper ( ?)—matu- 
ration levels. The unit then becomes a 
still smaller segment of a course, uni- 
fied through its relation to a life situ- 
ation, a pupil interest, or a pupil need. 
In no case, however, do any of these 
terms refer to any particular type or 
amount of subject matter ; they all seem 
to be convenient designations for larger 
or smaller collections of race experi- 
ence as man has been trying to lift 
himself from the primeval ooze. In all 
cases also, these areas, or segments, 
are not bound or fixed; they are fluid, 
ramified, overlapping, exactly as human 
life is and has been; they are organic. 
It would seem that the curriculum 
now is all of life as we know it; a 
course is a portion of that experience 
as selected to meet the interests and 
needs of pupils here and now; a unit 
is a portion of any course which pro- 
vides pupils with opportunities to 
understand, to appreciate, to become 
skillful in, or to gain experiences which 
will aid them in making adjustments 
to concrete life situations. All of them 
are but smaller and smaller portions 
of human experience organized with- 
out regard for subject matter lines, but 
with high regard for their relations 
with life and living, here and now. 
Another current phrase for which 
the meaning is by no means clear is 
scope and sequence of the curriculum. 
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By scope may be meant an expanse or 
room for the exercise of a function, 
like the scope of the respiratory func- 
tion. It may, moreover, mean more 
generally an area, or an extent, ir- 
respective of any particular activity or 
function. Then, too, it may refer to 
a target, a goal, an objective. The term 
sequence is much more restricted in 
its connotation and refers to some 
serial arrangement of units more or 
less discreet. 

Now when current writers put these 
terms together it is not always clear 
whether they mean the serial arrange- 
ment of the areas of human experi- 
ence, or the order in which to arrange 
opportunities for pupils to gain experi- 
ences, or the steps for realization of 
educational objectives. These writers 
may, and apparently often do, wish to 
convey any one of all three meanings 
at different times under different cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps we can apply the 
phrase to the order and arrangement 
of activities and materials regardless 
of whether we are referring to the cur- 
riculum as a whole, or to its compo- 
nent parts—the courses—or to their 
component parts—the units of in- 
struction. 


UT of all this there naturally arises 

the question of whether there can 
be a prearranged sequence of even the 
wide areas to which pupils will be ex- 
posed. For example, should the area 
of production of material goods pre- 
cede or succeed the area of production 
of artistic goods? Should the area of 
communication precede or succeed the 
area of government? Can anyone say? 
The common answer is that the guide 
should be the maturing interests and 
needs of the pupil; and here we are 
again confronted with our abysmal 
ignorance respecting maturation of 
interests, attitudes, or even of physi- 
cal powers. Is there a natural, a nor- 
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mal sequence to the maturation of pupil 
interests? Who knows? 

There is, further, the other question 
of how much human experience should 
the pupil be exposed to, even vicari- 
ously? Is it wise and necessary, even 
if possible, that pupils meet with all 
the horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, 
or of the Black Death, or of Dillinger’s 
capture, or of earthquake disasters? 
How much of the saturnalian and 
bacchanalian experiences of the race 
should they have set before them? 
How much of graft and greed in high 
office do they need to understand as 
compared with deeds of valor and of 
sincerity and honesty in high emprise? 
These are all questions that have to 
do with scope and sequence of the 
curriculum. Plainly stated, the phrase 
probably means: The amount of race 
experience to which pupils should be 
exposed and when in the lives of these 
pupils such exposures should come? 


he limitations permit only cate- 
gorical definitions of four other 
terms. What do we mean by procedure, 
method, technique, device? We often 
find them used synonymously. Is this 
justifiable usage? It would hardly 
seem that such usage makes for clarity 
of either thought or expression. Might 
we not well make some such distinc- 
tions between these terms as the fol- 
lowing ? 

In the first place, we need to recog- 
nize that all these terms have shades 
of meaning when reference is to the 
teacher, which are not exactly the same 
when reference is to the pupils. In 
terms of the teacher, may we not agree 
that : 


Procedure is a generic term and refers to all 
forms and types of presenting opportunities by 
the teacher through which pupils gain experi- 
ences resulting in learning. 

Method is a specific term and refers to the 
manner in which the teacher provides oppor- 
tunities for gaining experiences which result 
in learning. 
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Technique is an even more specific term and 
is a style; it refers to the form of the manner 
or of the devices used by the teacher in pro- 
viding opportunities for experiences which 
result in learning. 

Device is also a highly specific term and 
refers to the mechanical aids or acts used by 
the teacher as a part of the manner in which 
the opportunities for experiences resulting in 
learning are provided. 


Looking at these terms from the 
point of view of the pupils, we get 
some such notions as these: 

Procedure is a ‘generic term and refers in 
general to any and all the performances of the 
pupils out of which they gain experiences 
which result in learning. 

Method is a specific term and refers to the 
manner employed by the pupils in gaining ex- 
periences which result in learning. 

Technique is a style and refers to the form 
of the manner or of the device used by the 
pupil in gaining experiences which result in 
learning. 


Device is a highly specific term and refers 
to the mechanical aids or acts used by the 
pupils as a part of the manner in which they 
gain experiences resulting in learning. 


One teacher’s procedure in providing 
opportunities for pupils to learn how 
to use the library may be to follow the 
method of trial and error, using the 
technique of permitting them to wander 
unaided about a library with no device 
such as a card catalogue or an index 
to guide them. A given pupil’s pro- 
cedure under such circumstances may 
be readily imagined in terms of method, 
technique, and devices. 

Of course these are by no means all 
of the terms we need to clarify. Per- 
haps this discussion has not clarified, 
but only added to confusion. The only 
hope is that further discussion by all 
concerned may ultimately result in 
clarification. 


Respect for All Vocations Needed 


Hitherto and traditionally our secondary schools have catered chiefly to the 
class who would enter upon the professions, at least upon the so-called higher 
vocations, or who would supposedly live lives cultured in the academic sense. 
They still serve both the vocational and the avocational interests of these classes 
more directly and adequately than they do the interests of the new type of youth 
so rapidly increasing in numbers. Obviously if the spirit of democracy is to pre- 


vail, this is unfair. 


We hold that every youth has a right to the appropriate development of 
his own peculiar powers, whatever by nature or by nurture they may be. Those 
who are not likely to have the advantage of further schooling have a right, which 
it is to the interest of democracy that they should have, to the kind of training 
that will help them to be successful, intelligent, and happy wage earners and 
citizens. There has been up to the present time an overemphasis on the de- 
sirability and even on the superiority of white-collar jobs, and there has not been 
enough understanding and respect engendered for other types of vocational 
employment.—From Issues of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals of the National Education Associa- 


tion, p. 191, 1936. 











Obstacles to Progress in 
Secondary Schools 4 By CLYDE M. HILL 


UR schools are creatures of a so- 

ciety which has frequently seemed 
not to know what it wanted even if it 
were dissatisfied with what it had. 
They are public institutions, whatever 
that may mean for good or ill, and as 
such have reflected at many, if not at 
all, points the vacillating spirit of the 
social order of which they are a part. 
This has been true to such a marked 
degree that Professor Briggs, the chief 
among us, has been moved on frequent 
occasions to deplore the fact that, while 
we are burdened with philosophies in 
plenty, we still lack as a guide for the 
development of secondary education a 
“philosophy that is comprehensive, 
complete, consistent, convincing and 
generally accepted.” 

While, in the main, students are dis- 
posed to accept this statement as a true 
description of the situation, one would 
not find it difficult to defend the pro- 
posal that the genius of secondary edu- 
cation in this country is to be found 
right here. Is it not conceivable that 
many philosophies, characterized by an 
essential fluidity, provide a more cer- 
tain guarantee of the persistence of a 
commendable share of reason and hope 
than does a single philosophy which 
is thoroughly congealed? It is pos- 
sible that, growing, flexible, competing 
philosophies of secondary education 
represent a desirable state of affairs. 
It is conceivable that we would be better 
off in our schools if we actually had 
such a situation. The sad fact is that 
too many of our schools do proceed 
under the guidance of an all too 
generally accepted philosophy, the basic 
structure of which was formulated be- 
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q This article and the continuation of 
it, scheduled for next month’s “Jour- 
nal,” are adapted from a recent ad- 
dress by Doctor Hill. The first of the 
two articles has to do with external 
obstacles to the progress of second- 
ary education; the second is devoted 
to influences within the schools them- 
selves which are hindering the ad- 
vance of the newer education. 
Doctor Hill, chairman of the depart- 
ment of education at Yale University 
since 1929, is most surely acquainted 
with the more important obstacles to 
progress, for he has been connected 
with progressive education for many 
years—starting in 1916 when he in- 
augurated the state system of junior 
high schools in Vermont after having 
published his book, “The Junior High 
School Movement.” the year previous, 
and continuing to the present when 
he is serving as a member of the 
advisory council of the National As- 
sociation of Progressive Education. 





tween 1890 and 1892, nearly a half- 
century ago. 

Furthermore, while there is enormous 
variation in currently expressed pro- 
fessional opinion with respect to the 
means to be employed in achieving the 
desirable ends of secondary education, 
this variation is little more striking than 
is the unanimity of opinion with respect 
to the ends themselves, especially when 
these ends are expressed in broad gen- 
eral terms. Thus we find Professor 
Kandel, a student of the subject with a 
reputation for educational conserva- 
tism, saying : 
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OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS 


If the secondary schools can prepare indi- 
viduals for their common vocation as citizens 
imbued with intellectual interests, with a cer- 
tain body of enduring knowledge, equipped 
with an open mind, trained in methods of 
thinking, and inspired with a full appreciation 
of their social obligations, the future may be 
left to take care of itself. Only as they enter 
into full partnership as citizens can men begin 
to realize fully the real implications of social 
and political and economic problems as they 
arise.? 

How similar is this conservative 
statement to that of Professor Newlon, 
an acknowledged progressive, who 
maintains that our schools must be 
judged entirely by social criteria; that 
American youth must be given a critical 
appreciation of our American heritage 
and an understanding of the tremen- 
dous problems of contemporary life; 
and that their horizons must be broad- 
ened that they may be prepared to guide 
orderly social and economic reconstruc- 
tion.” 

For our purposes today and in the 
absence of the authors of these state- 
ments, we can interpret them to mean 
practically the same thing, although we 
are fully aware of the fact that what 
constitutes change in socially desirable 
directions, the ways in which results are 
to be achieved and the materials which 
are to be used, would present marked 
differences. Indeed, as one reads the 
numerous statements of the aims, pur- 
poses, and functions of secondary edu- 
cation as they are expressed by all 
groups except a few ultra-reactionaries 
and a smaller number of extreme radi- 
cals, he discovers that the real differ- 
ences in the goals of secondary edu- 
cation appear only as the terms used to 
describe them are given definition in the 
discussion of means and materials to 
be employed in their realization. 

1 Kandal, I. L., “Seconda: 
Social Change.” Kadelpian 
355. May, 1936. 

2Newlon, J. H., “The High School as the 


Superintendent Sees It.” School Haecutives 
Magazine. 53: 163. February, 1934. 


Education and 
eview, 15: 354- 
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HE point to be made is this: While 
we do not have a comprehensive, 
consistent, generally accepted philos- 
ophy of secondary education, we do 
have a common denominator of things 
to be accomplished acceptable to most 
thoughtful students of the question. 
For example, it is likely that serious 
disagreement would not be recorded if 
the readers of this magazine with their 
varying points of view were asked to 
accept or reject some such statement of 
the aims of secondary education as this: 
To be socially adequate, the education of 
adolescent citizens must be universal and free; 
it must relate itself directly to the vital and 
significant problems of the day, controversial 
though they may be; it must prepare for 
social leadership and for intelligent codp- 
eration as well; it must provide for the 
new leisure, developing abilities and tastes 
through creative activities; it must elevate 
the dignity of industrial and vocational labor 
without usurping the apprentice training 
within industry itself or wasting energy and 
resources in meeting a temporary need soon to 
vanish as machines multiply; and it must 
make health a habit and its preservation 
compulsory.’ 

Or, to put it another way, and with 
some overlapping, given freedom as to 
the means to be used, we would all 
agree that modern secondary schools 
should at least teach all normal ado- 
lescents how to think; how to form 
sound ethical judgments; how to use 
the privileges and accept the responsi- 
bilities of living in a democracy ; how to 
contribute to the development of a 
genuine social spirit among our people ; 
how to explore the great fields of human 
knowledge for the purpose of finding 
and acquiring useful and usable facts ; 
and, above all else, how to develop the 
desire, the ability, and the skill to use 
relevant facts and principles. 


AS immediately arises: 
With the impressive physical re- 
sources at their command, are the 

s Hill, C. M., Educational Progress and 


School Administration. Yale University Press, 
1936, pp. 176-177. 
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secondary schools of this country 
adequately meeting these generally ac- 
cepted, common-denominator responsi- 
bilities and obligations? Unfortunately, 
the answer to the question if we stress 
the adequately must be “No.” To be 
sure, there are notable exceptions here 
and there, and, happily, there is some 
evidence of general improvement ; but 
on the whole, the country over, our 
secondary schools are disappointing in 
the results they are achieving and do 
not measure up to their professional 
opportunities and their social obliga- 
tions. 


We are by no means alone in this 
opinion. Writing in the Harvard 
Teachers’ Record in June, 1934, Pro- 
fessor F. E. Spaulding defends the 
thesis that : 

During the last generation our secondary 
schools . . . have become progressively less 
adequate to the fulfillment of the basic general 
function assumed by them and expected of 
them; and current developments show no 
signs of arrest, but rather of acceleration of 
this deterioration.* 


A significant comment in the Report 
of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education reads: 

Consideration of the trends in the curric- 
ulum of the secondary school leads to the 
conclusion that advocates of curriculum re- 
form would typically approve the scope and 
direction of changes being made but would be 
impatient with the rate of change.5 


A few years ago Mr. Burton Fowler 
said: “The senior high school, except 
in a few experimental schools, is prac- 
tically unaffected by the pragmatic 
idea.”® For a quarter of a century dis- 
cussions of the programs of secondary 
education have laid great emphasis on 
teaching pupils to solve problems. For 


4 Spaulding, Frank E., “‘The Progressive De- 
bilitations of the Secondary School.” Harvard 
Teachers Record, 4: 120-121. June, 1934. 

5 Koos, Leonard V., and staff, Summary. 
The National Survey of a ag gl | Education, 
Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. s. 
partment of Interior, Office of Biscetion, 1932. 

6 Fowler, B. P., “Progressive Trends in Sec- 
ondary Education.” School and Society, 24: 
598. November, 1926. 
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at least a decade and a half, the impor- 
tance of equipping our young people to 
deal intelligently with problems grow- 
ing out of rapid social change has been 
at the very center of educational theory, 
and yet Mr. Dewey feels that “There 
would be almost an educational revo- 
lution if we were to recognize that we 
live in a changing social order and were 
suddenly ‘to act upon that recognition 
in our schools.” He submits as proof of 
his contention: 

... the emphasis put upon getting what are 
called the right answers to problems that are 
laid down by text and teacher, instead of put- 
ting the emphasis upon finding out what the 
problems are, by having boys and girls take 
an active part in studying the conditions that 
set the problem. 

The result of present prevailing practice 
in our schools is that our young people leave 
school with the attitude of wanting and ex- 
pecting to be told rather than with the attitude 
of realizing that they must look into things, 
must inquire and examine. . . . Students in our 
schools have acquired the habit of listening 
and accepting, instead of that of inquiry and, 
if you please, intelligent skepticism.” 


Although the value of learning to 
live well in a democracy by living well 
in a democratic school has long been 
recognized, Dr. Harbeson, a practical 
school administrator on the Pacific 
Coast, is of the opinion that 


. it is scarcely possible to find a secondary 
school that actually functions as a democratic, 
self-governing community. Students have 
little to do with the regulation of their school 
social experiences and little voice in deter- 
mining the problems with which they work. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to state that many 
teachers would rather drive their students 
from their classes than to depart in any sig- 
nificant way from the sacred limits of their 
syllabus . . . and it is little short of a fortuitous 
circumstance when the problems of the teacher 
coincide with those of the student.® 


In Progressive Education for April, 
1936, Harry H. Moore makes a 


7 Dewey John, National Education Associa- 
tion Proceedings, 1934, p. 745. 

8 Harbeson, J. W., “The Nature and Func- 
tions of the Forward Looking Secondary 


School.” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 11: 142. March, 19386. 
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thoughtful appraisal of modern sec- 
ondary education. He concludes with 
the comment that 


. .. the secondary schools as a group (there 
are, of course, numerous exceptions) have not 
guided the thinking of their students toward 
the possibility of a new world, freed, in large 
measure, from greed and corruption and from 
the misery of unemployment, needless disease, 
and poverty. In no field of study is it ade- 
quately promoting the scientific attitude 
toward objective phenomena. Many students 
are so preoccupied with higher mathematics 
and Latin that they have no time for the study 
of modern social problems. They learn some- 
thing about gangsters because newspapers and 
movie dramas reveal the lurid details of their 
exploits. A few students have seen the slum, 
some of them to be stirred by a great desire to 
wipe it out, others only to be baffled by its 
manifold problems. They read about fascism 
but do not know what it means; they would 
not recognize a demagogue if they were to 
hear one speak. The youth of the new genera- 
tion must come to grips with the gangster, the 
slum, the demagogue, the multitude of evils 
which follow in their train; but no one is 
helping them prepare for the task. The school 
is better equipped to do so than are the home 
and the church; but it hesitates before the 
great opportunity.® 


S students of education and as 
practical schoolmen we are not 
satisfied with a statement and docu- 
mentation of a more or less obvious 
fact. At once we must raise the ques- 
tion: Why is there such a great disparity 
between generally accepted educational 
theory and school practice? Perhaps 
the most thoroughgoing systematic 
study of this question has been made by 
Dean Edmondson of the University of 
Michigan and reported by him in vari- 
ous professional magazines.’® 
In a long list of handicapping forces 
and obstacles, certain ones emerge as of 
paramount importance and persistent 
influence. For our purposes these 
forces can be classified as lay and pro- 


9 Moore, H. H.,““Gangsters, Slums and Dema- 
gogues in Secondary Education.” Progressive 
Education, 13: 279-280. April 1936. 

10 Edmonson, J. B., “Forces That Are Handi- 
capping Secondary Education Today.” Bulle- 
tin No. 55, Department of Secondary School 
Principals, 1925, pp. 59-66 


fessional, The balance of the present 
article will be devoted to a discussion 
of the former. Professional forces 
will be considered in next month’s 
JouRNAL. 

Chief among the lay forces are poli- 
ticlans, pressure groups, and parental 
attitude. No teacher needs to be told of 
the machinations in our schools of un- 
scrupulous politicians. There is scarcely 


‘a high school in the country where these 


politicians have not operated in behalf 
of some special interest, and they oper- 
ate all the way from making major raids 
on the school treasury to placing Aunt 
Lucy’s daughter on the payroll. Pro- 
fessor Judd says: 

From time to time we have all of us wit- 
nessed the ugly spectacle of a school board 
which works its evil will on an institution that 
has been meeting the demands of civilization 
steadily, energetically, and faithfully for many 
years. In our political system there seems to 
be no remedy for the misuse of public office 
which is exhibited in such cases... . I am far 
less concerned about the mistakes which have 
been made in our construction of the second- 
ary school curriculum, about our blunders in 
organization, about our shortcomings in teach- 
ing, than I am about a social system which is 
impotent in the face of direct affront to Amer- 
ican civilization. If our profession cannot find 
some way to eliminate political corruption 
from the management of secondary schools, 
then are we indeed guilty of criminal in- 
efficiency. 


Practically, educational philosophy 
cannot express itself freely in terms of 
basic principles when much of its pro- 
gram is dictated by politicians usually 
responding to pressure from groups 
with prejudiced or vested interests. 

Few laymen realize how much of the 
school program is actually prescribed 
by statute. Because of these mandates 
and because of restrictions imposed by 
both state and federal governments in 
connection with necessary subsidies for 
special types of secondary education, 
the extent to which lawmakers are also 

11 Judd, C. H., “In Defense of American 


Secondary Schools.” School Review, 41: 264- 
265. April, 1933. 
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secondary school curriculum makers is 
very impressive. No one denies the 
legal right of legislative groups to pre- 
scribe what the schools shall teach and 
even the way it is to be taught, but such 
prescription is an unsound educational 
policy and denies schools the flexibility 
both in organization and spirit which is 
necessary if we are to respond quickly 
and efficiently to changing social and 
economic demands. 

Certain pressure groups influence 
school programs quite as much through 
blustering or insidious intimidation of 
local school officials and teachers as 
they do through regulation by legisla- 
tion. No school is free from the per- 
nicious meddling of these holier-than- 
thou guardians and custodians of public 
morals, public welfare, and national 
patriotism. They were referred to in 
the writer’s presence recently as 
“School Pigeons.” And they are queer 
birds indeed. Although they are school 
pigeons, they have the appearance of 
owls as they sit on their perches in open- 
eyed wisdom formulating virtuous 
oaths to control the activities of vicious, 
treasonable teachers upon whom they 
pounce like vultures if one so much as 
permits the mention of what the pro- 
tectors, in their dove-like purity, regard 
as a subversive doctrine. 

With the activities of these groups 
you are most familiar, so this part of 
our discussion can be dismissed with 
the broad generalization that there is 
scarcely a secondary teacher in the 
country who is free, for long, frankly 
to face with his students the really vital 
problems of deep personal concern and 
of permanent social significance. 
NOTHER force with which 


we 


must reckon is parental attitude. 
It is likely to express itself either as 
apathetic indifference to what it does 
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not understand or in active opposition 
to innovations which do violence to a 
remembered secondary school experi- 
ence now viewed through the halo of 
pleasant memories. A neighbor of mine 
expressed serious doubt about the 
standards of one of the best public 
high schools in New England because, 
said he, “My children like to go so well 
I am afraid they enjoy it too much to 
be getting a great deal out of it. When 
I was in high school, I had to work so 
hard that I did not like school.” He was 
afraid they did not hate it enough to 
profit by it. 

School officials, when they undertake 
to introduce progressive changes in 
school procedures, seldom have the 
benefit of continued, aggressive, intelli- 
gent support on the part of many influ- 
ential parents in the community. Recog- 
nizing the futility of opposing the poli- 
ticians and selfish, sometimes ignorant, 
pressure groups, these parents pay 
their school taxes with reluctance and 
withdraw their children and, unfortu- 
nately, their support from _ public 
schools. Through private foundations 
and at their own expense, they provide 
for their own children the kind of edu- 
cational experiences which should be 
the privilege of every child. 

The significance of this influence is 
much greater in the Northeast and 
parts of the South than it is in the 
West. One wonders to what extent it 
accounts for the vast difference in the 
typical public secondary school to be 
found in these sections of the country. 
A majority of the children in many 
New England communities are shame- 
fully denied the educational opportuni- 
ties they should have because large 
property owners who are patrons of 
private schools consistently fight ade- 
quate support for public secondary edu- 
cation. 






































New Office of Secondary 


School Relations 


HE public educational system of 

the State of California has one 
great common purpose and obligation, 
namely, the education of the oncoming 
generations so as to fit them for life. 
Under the compulsion of this common 
duty, it is the threefold function of 
each unit, from the kindergarten to the 
graduate school of the university, first, 
to fulfill its own peculiar functions ; 
second, effectively and harmoniously 
to codperate with other units, and 
third, in loyalty to the state, whose 
servants they all are, to maintain the 
integrity of the system as a whole. 


In the codrdination of all the educa- 
tional activities of the state and in the 
elimination of weaknesses wherever or 
whatever they may be, no unit can es- 
cape its share of the responsibility that, 
as a part of a state system, each owes 
to the state for the success of the 
whole. Thus the quality of the training 
in any one unit is of increasing con- 
cern to the other units because year by 
year greater numbers of young men and 
women are entering active life as prod- 
ucts of the combined efforts of teach- 
ers on all levels, and the end result re- 
flects on the system as a whole. 


The University of California has 
for several years been seeking to facili- 
tate codperation between the various 
units of the state system. Through 
conference and discussion each may 
profit by the experience of the others 
and eventually come better to compre- 
hend the unity of the whole and to see 
itself in the perspective of that whole, 
for no one institution or group of in- 
stitutions can be an infallible judge of 
its own activities. Especially is this true 


4 By ROBERT G. SPROUL 





4 With the passing of the Office of 
Examiner of Schools and the creation 
of the new Office of Relations with 
Schools, the University of California 
has made an important step. Since 
the announcement of this new policy 
is epoch-making, it has seemed ap- 
propriate for an explanation of it to 
come from the president himself. 

The change has been made, ac- 
cording to President Sproul, as a part 
of the effort to codrdinate all the units 
of the State of California’s public 
school system so that they will be 
able to function as a unit. “There is as 
yet very little we can say concerning 
the specific activities of the office,” 
he explains, “so I have confined my 
remarks to the underlying purposes 
of the change.” 

Doctor Sproul has been president 
of the University since 1930. 





when pressure is being put upon one 
unit or another to change its functions 
or to increase the scope of its service. 
It is of paramount importance that 
every proposal be studied with respect 
to its effect on the entire educational 
system and that it be tested experi- 
mentally before it may be finally 
adopted. 


ATION these days, like life, 
is in a period of trial and error. 
Alert to the spirit of the time, the Uni- 
versity has already reorganized admis- 
sion requirements on an experimental 
basis in an effort to discover what 
modifications may be desirable in the 
1933 plan under which it is now oper- 
ating. It is the considered judgment of 
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the Board of Admissions that this plan 
is the best one yet tried, but also it is 
felt that no single plan, strictly applied, 
will be just for all students. 

Among the supplementary plans that 
have been adopted for trial, one has 
been especially designed to fit the needs 
of secondary schools which are testing 
the efficacy of the “integrated study 
program,” or “basic course” idea, spon- 
sored by the Progressive Education 
Association. A discussion of these 
plans appeared in the May, 1936, issue 
of the Sierra Educational News.’ 


In a further endeavor to solve mu- 
tual problems through cooperative ef- 
fort, the University has lent its sup- 
port to a joint committee on the rela- 
tions of junior colleges to the Uni- 
versity. And finally, it has abolished 
the office of Examiner of Schools and 
set up in its place an Office of Sec- 
ondary School Relations. 


HE purpose of this new office is to 

integrate the activities of secondary 
and higher education so as to offer to 
the youth of the state a maximum 
preparation for life. Headquarters will 
be maintained both at Berkeley and at 
Los Angeles, and administrators have 
been chosen who are intimately fa- 
miliar with existing problems. 

Professor H. W. Edwards of the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles has been named director of rela- 
tions with schools because of his ex- 
perience as a member of the University 
Committee on Schools from 1926 to 
1933, as a member of the Board of Ad- 
missions, and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Affiliation with the Second- 
ary Schools since 1929. 

The associate director of relations 
with schools is Professor L. A. Wil- 
liams, with his office on the Berkeley 
campus. As a specialist in secondary 


1 Sproul, Robert Gordon, “Relation of Uni- 
versity to Secondary School.” Sierra Educa- 


tional News, 32:14-16. May, 1936. 
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education, he has been active in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. For 
nine years he served as professor of 
school administration in the University 
of North Carolina. He has written nu- 
merous articles on the problems of 
secondary schools, not only of the 
United States, but also of Italy and 
England. With Dr. G. A. Rice, pro- 
fessor of education and principal of 
the University High School, he is 
joint author of Principles of Second- 
ary Education,? and he is sole author of 
The Making of High School Cur- 
ricula.* He joined the faculty of the 
University of California in 1922, and 
since 1928 he has been a member of the 
University Committee on Schools. 

In working out the definite policies 
of this new office during the ensuing 
few months, attention will be given to 
all matters which have created friction 
in the past or which may be potential 
causes of friction in the future. The 
plan is admittedly experimental and 
flexible. Given the codperation which is 
hoped for, the plan should result in a 
continuing improvement and adaptabil- 
ity to changing and developing needs. 


EN and institutions, with advanc- 

ing age, come to be more interested 
in doing things the way they have been 
done than in discovering new things to 
do and better ways of doing the old. 
The University of California hopes, 
that, together with the various educa- 
tional units, it may renew its youth 
through the quickening influence of co- 
operative discussion and the free ex- 
change of ideas. A static educational 
system cannot serve a forward-looking 
world. Educators, while holding fast to 
that which has been proved good, must 
also keep in step with the tempo of a 
modern age. 


2 Williams, L. A., and Rice, G. A., Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education, Ginn and 
Company, 1927. 

3 Williams, L. A., Making of High School 
Curricula, Ginn and Company, 1928. 





























The Small High School in 


California 4 By JESSE M. HAWLEY and IRVING A. MATHER 


N analysis of the material pertain- 
ing to the many functions of sec- 
ondary education reveals an astonishing 
lack of emphasis and consideration for 


the smaller school. With the possible’ 


exception of a few scattered bulletins 
and dissertations there are no pertinent 
data or specific items of information 
available. It also appears that Cali- 
fornia, thus far, has been rather lax in 
the making of any contributions of 
merit or extent. 


According to data received from the 
United States Office of Education,’ 46 
per cent of the 23,213 high schools in 
the United States in 1934 enrolled less 
than 100 pupils, 79 per cent had 300 or 
less, while 86 per cent had less than 500 
enrolled. 

Strange as it may seem, this area in 
secondary education, containing such a 
large number of schools, has practically 
been neglected as a possible field for 





1 Curriculum Problems of the Small High 
School. Sixth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1928, pp. 83-84. 


worth while suggestions in the program 
of curriculum expansion and develop- 
ment. It is difficult to understand why 
these schools have been overlooked in 
the more or less recent emphasis placed 
on progressive practices and procedures. 
The only plausible explanation seems 
to be that the urge to contribute has not 
materialized in the rural communities 
in proportion to that evidenced in the 
larger metropolitan areas. 

Realizing the difficulty of adequately 
adjusting the curriculum of the small 
high school by the use of the same pro- 
cedures as those followed by the larger 
urban institution, the present writers 
have undertaken an extensive survey of 
the small high school in California. 
This article presents such of their facts 
and data as are at present not available 
elsewhere. 


HERE is considerable difference 
of opinion as to just when a high 
school should be classified as a small 
school or a large school. For this par- 





“ The second symposium for the month is devoted to the small high school, 
much too often the forgotten unit in the educational scheme. The report of 
their investigation by Jesse M. Hawley and Irving A. Mather serves to throw 
light on the small school in California. Sponsored by the State Department of 
Education, this study is a worth-while effort to discover the problems facing 
the state’s smaller high schools. These two men are from Carpinteria Union 
High School, itself a small school and one that has recently joined the state's 
twelve codperating schools—evidence that the small high school is interested 
in curricular reform. 

Too much so in the past, when speaking of curricular revision, we have 
had the large school constantly in mind. It is, therefore, with pleasure that 
the “Journal” presents as a part of this symposium reports of what is actually 
being done in two small schools of the state, Greenville High School and 
Fortuna Union High School. 
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TABLE I.—Per Cent of Pupil Hours Spent in Various Subject Fields 
Groups I | Il | Itt | IV 
Number of Schools Reported ............-...-..--e-ses-« 11 | 25 65 | 34 
Subject Fields Per Cent of Total Pupil Hours in Each Subject Field 
Ea ta sche cdssinaaliibtendennitinnndsoriniciodiehanaiinaadastaabetiataeees 17.5 16.7 16.6 17.3 
0S eee 9.0 Sen 7.1 6.8 
| SEE Ee a nisi 8.7 7.3 7.6 6.9 
I ia nists saicastnsnaeucnaseniatinnntesicccatiaernnieantinmneaatinnn 6.2 5.7 5.3 6.5 
ac deecinsinsincainnstsicoenaasinaninnnb init (1.1) (0.9) (1.2) (1.1) 

I I a scsnssenestctenececnneenenece — 14.5 11.4 10.5 11.0 
ESSE GRE geese eee 9.8 11.3 11.7 11.8 
Home Economics. 4.4 5.3 5.6 5.0 
Shop and Mechanical Drawing 3.7 . 5.5 6.4 7.9 
ye Bia dansenteensibaians 1.0 4.0 4.0 2.2 
EMSs iieihcscessot toacilatcsetiideadesceleaaeaias 1.5 1.8 1.7 2.6 
Music ........ ss siaticiinic ts aeilbisesiatedisninstaldagildaiekadectnnariia 7.1 6.4 6.8 5.0 
Physical Education ........ 16.6 16.9 16.7 17.0 




















ticular study, enrollment was selected 
as a working criterion in preference to 
any other because it is markedly ob- 
jective, can be accurately reported, and 
is readily convertible into pupil and 
teacher hours. A maximum enrollment 
of 350 has been selected as an arbitrary 
limit of the small school group. 

There are 397 high schools in the 
State of California. Of these, 200 may 
be classified as small schools. In other 
words, close to 50 per cent of the Cali- 
fornia high schools are to be found in 
the realm of the smaller institution. 
This percentage is considerably less 
than that for the nation at large and is 
no doubt due to the extensive consoli- 
dation and unionization carried on in 
this state in recent years. 

In order to secure the necessary in- 
formation for an extensive survey of 
small high schools, it was deemed ad- 
visable to solicit the codperation of 
secondary school officials. The Division 
of Secondary Education of the State 
Department of Education proved most 
willing to lend its support and assist- 
ance in the attack on the problem and 
was active in securing the data for the 
survey. A letter was sent to the prin- 
cipals of each of the high schools having 
less than 350 enrollment, asking them 
to report their programs of study, their 
school’s enrollment by classes, the sub- 
jects-taught, and the number and length 
of periods. 

In this initial survey it was impos- 


sible to include the six-year junior- 
senior high schools, the branch high 
schools, or the elementary districts 
offering high school subject matter in- 
struction. Each of the above-named 
divisions will necessarily have to be 
given separate consideration at a later 
date. With the elimination of these 
schools, there remained 172 four-year 
high schools. Of this number 135, or 
78 per cent, reported in time to be in- 
cluded in the study. These were sepa- 
rated into four divisions as follows: 


|, Caner 0-49 enrollment 
Group IT........................50-99 enrollment 
oo | 100-199 enrollment 
|), ee 200-349 enrollment 


Let us proceed now to a considera- 
tion of the data secured in the survey. 

Table I shows the per cent of total 
pupil-hours allocated to each subject 
field, while Table II gives the per cent 
of total pupil-hours given over to those 
subjects which are commonly accepted 
for college entrance. The pupil-hour 
was selected as the fundamental unit 
inasmuch as pupils are frequently regis- 
tered in more than one subject in the 
same field, this making a per capita 
count of pupils in a field an incomplete 
picture. 

Table I should be interpreted to read 
as follows: In the schools in Group I, 
17.5 per cent of the total pupil-hours 
are assigned to English work and 14.5 
per cent to social sciences. In Group II, 
the per cents of pupil-hours allocated to 
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English and social sciences were 16.7 
and 11.4 respectively. In Group III, the 
same two subject fields had pupil en- 
rollments of 16.6 and 10.5 per cent re- 
spectively. And in Group IV, the Eng- 
lish enrollment was 17.3 per cent of the 
total pupil-hours and the social science 
registration was 11 per cent. It may be 
noted that in Group I, these two subject 
fields constituted about one-third of all 


studies, while the ratio ranged from . 


27.1 to 28.3 per cent in the other three 
groups. These figures indicate that, in 
the majority of high schools involved 
in this study, more than one-fourth but 
less than one-third of the school day is 
definitely committed to English and 
social sciences. 

Table II, which portrays the per cent 
of pupil-hours allotted to the commonly 
accepted college entrance subjects, 
shows that in Group I, 42.3 per cent of 
the hours are devoted to these subjects ; 
in Group II, 34.8 per cent; in Group 
III, 35.1 per cent; and in Group IV, 
36.7 per cent. These per cents would 
undoubtedly have been somewhat 
higher, particularly in Groups I and II, 
if the pupil hours devoted to biology 
had been included. The writers did not 
think it advisable to add the pupil-hours 
spent in the study of biology, for in 
many schools college entrance credit is 
not allowed for this branch of science. 

The important thing to be learned 
from these tables is that the smallest 
schools are somewhat more heavily 
loaded with subjects acceptable for col- 
lege entrance, while considerably less 
attention is given to the vocational 





4 This article reports the findings from 
a questionnaire study of the small 
high school in California. The survey 
was made with the codperation of the 
State Department of Education. 

The two authors are members of 
the staff of Carpinteria Union High 
School, itself a small high school. 
Carpinteria has newly been added 
to the list of California schools co- 
operating with the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. The school has 
an enrollment slightly in excess of 
two hundred. 

Mr. Hawley is completing his ninth 
year as principal. He is a member 
of the State Committee on Scope and 
Sequence and of the Core-Curriculum 
Committee of the California High 
School Principals’ Association. Dr. 
Mather is head of Carpinteria’s 
Science Department, and is also di- 
rector of the curriculum. Before com- 
ing to California in 1932, he served 
as an administrator in the schools of 
Oregon and also taught three years 
at the University of Oregon. 





courses and other non-college-entrance- 
requirement subjects. The vocational 
type of activities, such as commerce, 
shop, home economics, and agriculture, 
consume over one-fourth of the day’s 
work in Groups II, III, and IV, 
whereas the pupils in Group I spend less 
than one-fifth of their time in these 
fields. 


Fee it interesting observation 
regarding the daily schedules of 
these schools is the range of termi- 





Tasce I1.—Per Cent of Pupil Hours Spent in College Entrance Requirements 

















Groups I II Til IV 
DEY | cectiistninspistintsdgsndisaiancnniebenaibininadacnnnaaaes 15.7 14.5 15.1 15.3 
Mathematics ..................... 7.6 5.9 5.7 6.1 
SR 3.0* 2.7* 2.6* 2.5° 
CO ee 6.0 5.5 5.1 6.2 
Social Sciences 10.0 6.2 6.6 6.6 

Totals 42.3% 34.8% 35.1% 36.7% 

















* Does not include Biology. 
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nology employed to identify the various 
courses offered. Two hundred sixty- 
seven different terms are used by the 
135 schools included in this study. This 
tendency seems to indicate a definite 
desire on the part of those concerned 
to discontinue the use of the well-known 
subject titles and either to substitute a 
new name for an old course or to at- 
tempt to present new materials to their 
students. Eighty-eight of the titles, it 
is true, are very infrequent and exist in 
only one or two instances. 


Information was also secured rela- 
tive to the number of subjects in each 
subject field offered in each of the four 
groups of schools. It was found, for 
example, that the schools in Group I 
offer on the average only 3.2 courses in 
the field of English, while Group II 
gives an average of 4 subjects in that 
department; Group III, 4.5 courses; 
and Group IV serves the pupils with 
5.4 subjects in the field of English. In 
all the various departments a definite 
increase in the offerings presented to 
the pupils was noted at each successive 
increase in the group size of the school. 
The average number of subjects offered 
in all departments is : 


|” > EEC eee 16.0 subjects 
Group II.........................-..-.--26.0 subjects 
| eave: 30.5 subjects 
SE ee 37.5 subjects 


Thus, on the average, a pupil attend- 
ing a school in Group IV would make 
selections from approximately thirty- 
seven courses, while those attending a 
school in Group I would have a limited 
selection from sixteen. In Group I, the 
least number of subjects offered is ten; 
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the greatest number, twenty-four. In 
Group II, these offerings are, respec- 
tively, nineteen and thirty-eight. In 
Group III, the minimum number of 
subjects offered is twenty-two; the 
maximum is forty-six. And in Group 
IV, the figures are twenty-nine and 
fifty-four. 


ABLE ' III, listing information 

relative to the number of teachers 
and pupils, should aid in presenting a 
more complete picture of the smaller 
high school in California. 

A considerable number of the schools 
of larger enrollment offered a third and 
fourth year of agriculture, of shopwork, 
and of shorthand. Others included a 
third year of Spanish, of home eco- 
nomics, and of typing in their programs, 
Several of the smaller schools, at least 
those in Group II, reported two years 
of foreign languages, of commercial 
subjects, of home economics, of shop, 
and of agriculture. Apparently, very 
few of the schools in either Groups I 
or II had equipment or adequate staff 
to offer a third year’s work in any of 
these departments. These data indicate 
that pupils in the high schools with an 
enrollment of less than 100 have little 
opportunity to proceed in their particu- 
lar fields of interest beyond the second 
year of work, and frequently not even 
that far. The quite generally accepted 
plan of alternating subjects might re- 
lieve this situation somewhat so that 
more schools could offer further work 
in these branches. The degree to which 
this is practiced at present was not given 
in the data secured. 





Tas_e IIl.—Comparative Teacher Pupil Data* 











Group I Group II | Group III} GroupIV 
Average Number of Teachers.............................. 2.9 6.1 9.0 13.9 
Average Number of Pupils 26.7 75.8 140.3 254.2 
Average Number of Pupils per Teachev.......... 9.3 12.4 15.7 18.3 
Least Number per Teachev................................. 4.4 7.0 8.4 11.8 
Greatest Number per Teachev............................ 21.0 23.5 20.5 29.4 











* These data were selected from the California School Directory (1935-36) and thus 
include all the schools in this study rather than only those replying to the questionnaire. 
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Taste 1V.—Daily Teaching and Student Load 





Average Number of Classes Taught per 


Group1 | Group ll| Group ill] GrouplV. 








Teacher 








Average Pupil Load per Teachet................... ail 








5.4 5.5 4.6 4.8 
53.5 87.3 103.2 114.0 








CONSIDERATION of the teach- 

ing load indicates that schools with 
an enrollment over 100 appear to be 
more lenient in the number of classes 
assigned per teacher. The larger schools, 
however, require a much heavier daily 
pupil load per teacher, as brought out 
in Table IV. 

An item of interest which is pictured 
in this survey is that of the diverse 
number of combinations of subjects 
assigned each teacher. The forty-six 
teachers included in Group I have 
forty-two different combinations of 
subject fields, ranging from one to five 
per teacher. In Group II, 238 teachers 
handle 116 different groupings of sub- 
jects, the average being 2.4 different 
fields. In Groups III and IV, the 
average teacher has classes in two 
different departments, ranging from 
only one to as high as six. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that many teachers 
are equipped properly to teach more 
than two kinds of subjects, yet among 
the 1,340 teachers studied, 117 are in- 
structing in more than three depart- 
ments, and 457, or approximately one- 
third, are responsible for classes in 
more than two unrelated types of sub- 
jects. 

The most frequent number of 
assigned teacher’s periods per day is six, 
but in many instances the number is 
seven. The long period of from fifty to 
sixty minutes is apparently the most 
frequent length for class work. The 
time for opening school in the morning 
varies considerably. Schools in the 
smaller groups favor a later time to 
open, generally from 8:45 to 9 o’clock, 
while those in the two groups of the 
larger schools begin their day on the 
average of fifteen to thirty minutes 


earlier. Several schools in this latter 
group open at 8. The most universally 
accepted time for closing school is be- 
tween 3:30 and 4 o'clock. 


| i summary, we may state that the 
smaller the institution the higher is 
the per cent of traditional college en- 
trance subjects found in the study pro- 
grams. Of these subjects, social studies, 
English, and physical education occupy 
approximately one-half of the day’s 
activities. Vocational subjects become 
less frequent in number as the school 
decreases in size. 

Schools under 100 enrollment are 
limited in the range of their offerings 
in all of the subject fields. The oppor- 
tunity of students for developing their 
special interests and abilities in Groups 
III and IV is, in comparison, double 
that of the students in Groups I and II. 
This is most apparent in the foreign 
languages, science, and particularly in 
the vocational courses. 

There appears to be an attempt to re- 
name the traditional subjects by the use 
of new terminology. New titles have 
been developed which have an impli- 
cation of more usability and practi- 
cality. 

The average number of students per 
teacher ranges from five to thirty. 
Teachers in the larger schools generally 
are assigned fewer periods of teaching 
per day, but they have a considerably 
larger pupil load. 

Combinations of subject fields, in- 
cluded in teaching programs, vary from 
one to six. The average in Group I ex- 
ceeds three. In contrast, the average is 
less than two per teacher in Group IV. 
Dissimilar combinations of subjects 
taught indicate that many teachers are 
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working in subject fields wherein they 
very likely have had inadequate prep- 
aration. 

Not a great amount of progress is 
discernible insofar as fusion courses or 
integrating procedures are concerned. 
Furthermore, the double-hour assign- 
ment has not been employed as yet in 
the smaller institution as an adminis- 
trative expedient. One possible expla- 
nation of this condition might be made, 
and that is that the smaller school comes 
more directly under the influence of the 
patron who desires to preserve the 
status quo. It is equally as logical to 
assume that the larger district, by 
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the very nature of its metropolitan 
make-up, is freer to adopt experimental 
measures. The extent of changes and 
innovations in the curricula of the vari- 
ous high schools of the state, thus far, 
have been limited almost exclusively to 
the larger school. 

Traditional subjects, particularly 
those which are accepted for college 
entrance, cortstitute the major portion 
of the daily program in the smaller 
school. In addition to these courses 
which have been almost universally in 
demand, other subjects in which the 
per pupil cost is relatively low have been 
used to augment the curriculum. 


Need for Convincing the Public 


Consideration of the financial situation of secondary schools in the depression 
makes it apparent that the program on which many schools have been operating 
does not offer a sound basis for progress. The weakest aspect of the present 
program would seem to be its lack of convincing value to the public. Criticisms 
of the schools by laymen as well as the failure of the public to stand behind the 
schools in the depression furnish ample evidence of this weakness. Unless there 
be developed a program of convincing worth for all kinds of young men and 
women and unless such a program be widely explained and justified, criticisms 
are likely to increase as admission to the schools is granted to the large number 
of youth not now enrolled and for whom nothing else is open. 

The fact that the present program has not gained thoroughgoing support has 
doubtless been due to a number of causes. In numerous individual instances 
the plans adopted may not have been altogether defensible. The policy of imme- 
diate expediency has so strongly colored educational undertakings in the past 
that it has often been difficult to justify such undertakings by logical deductions 
from a consistent philosophy of education. In most instances, however, the fault 
has doubtless lain not so much in the defenselessness of the measures which have 
been put into effect as in the failure of school people to undertake any complete 
justification of these measures to the public. This would seem to have been 
especially the case with respect to the addition of new subject matter to the 


high school program. 


Each element in the high school program, as well as the secondary school 
program as a whole, is a matter of legitimate public concern. Not merely addi- 
tions to the physical plant and changes in the cost of running the school, but 
additions to the schools’ specific activities, changes in the schools’ methods and 
material of instruction, and year-by-year measures of the schools’ educational 
results need to be fully explained and justified if the schools are to gain and 
keep the public confidence. Though the value of specific elements in the school 
program cannot always be measured in terms of thoroughly tangible returns, 
the nature of the returns which may fairly be expected should be kept constantly 
to the fore, both in planning the program and in justifying it to the public.— 
From /ssues of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the National Education Association, pp. 70-71, 


76, 1936. 



































Education for Life Is Theme 


at Fortuna High 


DUCATION for living is the 
theme in all curriculum reorgani- 
zation in the Fortuna Union High 


School. Keeping this objective before - 


them, teacher committees are rebuilding 
all courses of study. These committees 
are not departmental organizations but 
rather are committees of the whole 
faculty, and it is before the entire 
faculty that the final offering must 
stand or fall. This codperation is pro- 
ducing results not otherwise obtainable, 
with a consequent rise in value not 
only of subject matter but also in 
teaching method and technique. A new 
viewpoint of understanding between 
pupil and teacher is also resulting from 
this work. 

Four years ago dissatisfaction with 
results obtained in the social science 
classes led to a faculty investigation of 
the content in this subject with a sub- 
sequent complete revision of the course 
of study. Much that had been tra- 
ditional was discarded and much new 
material not usually considered as 
social science was introduced. The re- 
sults obtained in the past three years 
have more than justified these changes. 


To do justice to curriculum revision 
in a single article is impossible, but a 
brief description of the units covered 
in each year of the social science and 
English classes is presented in the hope 
of aiding others in their revisions of 
similar courses of study. 


"THE philosophy for each year’s 

classes in social science may be 
summed up as follows: first year, mak- 
ing the student a citizen of the school 
community; second year, making the 


4 By J. M. BOWERSOX 





q It is the curriculum work in the 
larger schools which is most often 
publicized, so it is with particular 
pleasure that the “Journal” presents 
a description of what is being done 
at Fortuna Union High School, which 
is a school with an enrollment of less 
than 250. 

Mr. Bowersox, who so carefully out- 
lines the progress his school is mak- 
ing, is the newly appointed supervisor 
of instruction. He has been at For- 
tuna for seven years, but not until this 
year did he take over his new duties. 
Prior to this time, he served in several 
capacities, among them being guid- 
ance director and Boys’ League ad- 
viser. Before coming to California, 
Mr. Bowersox taught for five years in 
Bend, Oregon. 





student a citizen of the community and 
state; third year, making the student a 
citizen of the nation; and fourth year, 
making the student a citizen of the 
world and fitting him for his immedi- 
ate future. Units covered in each year 
vary in time allotted according to the 
nature of the unit. Originally the in- 
tention was to allow a six weeks’ 
period, the report period of the school, 
to each unit, but this plan has been 
abandoned as impractical except in a 
few units in the second and third years. 

Social science units for the first year 
consist of the following: (1) Know 
Your School, which concerns the study 
of the personnel and mechanics of the 
school; (2) School Citizenship, which 
considers desirable qualities, the value 
of the school in money and in intangi- 
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bles, and similar topics; (3) Social 
Leadership, the principles and prac- 
tice of common parliamentary pro- 
cedure and the conducting of discussion 
groups; (4) Etiquette, which includes 
etiquette in school, home, in public, and 
in the community; (5) Community 
Health, mainly concerned with acci- 
dent prevention and health needs of the 
community; and (6) The Wise Use 
of Leisure, a new unit to be added this 
year, dealing with hobbies and open- 
ing the field of new activities to the 
students. 

In the second year, units are longer 
but have been found especially suc- 
cessful for the teacher and valuable 
to the students. Topics covered here 
are (1) Occupational Information, in- 
cluding an intensive study of at least 
two vocations ; (2) Insurance, Savings, 
and Investments; (3) Securing High- 
way Safety; (4) Developing Person- 
ality; and (5) Local and State History. 

Consumer Law and Consumer Edu- 
cation occupy the first semester of the 
third year. Here students learn to find 
and interpret legal information and to 
use judgment and common sense in 
selecting and purchasing articles for 
themselves. Further work on making 
investments is taken up, and the legal 
side is stressed. The second semester 
is devoted to a study of American his- 
tory to meet the legal requirements of 
the State Department. 

The fourth year opens with a study 
of (1) World Problems, (2) The 
Forms and Functions of American 
Government, and (3) Economic Prob- 
lems of the Individual and Nation. 
The second semester plans to fit the 
pupil for his immediate future and 
opens with a unit on The House, The 
Home, and The Famtly, which attempts 
to introduce him to some of the prob- 
lems of founding and maintaining a 
family. After this unit, one on Pre- 
paring for the Future is studied. Here 
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the students are divided in three groups, 
one for those planning marriage, one 
for college and university students, and 
one for those going directly into wage- 
earning upon graduation. The prob- 
lems each will probably meet are then 
taken up, and an attempt is made to 
supply information on these problems 
which will be immediately usable by 
the student. 


Ts course of study for the English 

department is undergoing revision 
during this year. Weekly meetings of 
the teachers are held under the di- 
rection of the supervisor of instruction 
at which time problems of reorgani- 
zation are discussed. At present, a sur- 
vey of the actual English usage and 
needs of the community is being made. 
When completed, this will form the 
basis for the selection of units to be 
included each year. 


Emphasis is placed on reading in the 
first year, speaking in the second year, 
and writing in the third. During the 
fourth year, students elect one of three 
subjects offered. These include Litera- 
ture for those planning to enter col- 
lege, English Fundamentals for those 
still showing serious English difficul- 
ties, and Business English for all 
others. 


In brief the first year takes up the 
following topics: acquainting the stu- 
dent with his own reading difficulties 
and abilities; improving the physical 
aspects of reading; developing reading 
and study habits; work type reading 
which includes reading for the main 
idea, reading for detail, reading to out- 
line, reading to increase pleasure; cor- 
recting errors in spelling and grammar, 
drill on irregular verb and pronoun 
errors, and practicing simple paragraph 
composition. 

The second year has three divisions. 
The first deals with conversational 
activities and includes such topics as 
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introductions, interviews, business con- 
ferences, telling jokes, guest and host 
situations, telephoning, conversations 
on programs, greetings, gaining a point 
by argument, explaining something at 
home, persuading at home, sales talks, 
simple descriptions. The second di- 
vision includes such discussional activi- 
ties as discussion of class situations, 
parliamentary law, panel discussions, 


and daily news reports. Audience situ-. 


ations come next. These include prepa- 
ration of oral reports for other classes, 
preparation of classroom recitation, and 
participation in a program. Finally, 
formal public spegking is studied, in- 
cluding all the types of speeches for 
special occasions. Reading is done to 
get background, and writing is inci- 
dental to the preparation of the oral 
assignments. 

Learning to write finds its motiva- 
tion in the study of journalism, in the 
preparation of business and_ social 
letters, and in term papers. Topics con- 
sidered include the importance and 
place of the news story, writing the 
news story, editorial writing, advertis- 
ing copy, the types and uses of letters, 
writing the term paper, and book re- 
views. More topics will be added as 
the tabulation of survey results shows 
a need for them. 


Literature is correlated with the 
study of American history and is di- 
vided into periods for study in the 
English and social science classes. Stu- 
dents are allowed to read classics of 
their own selection, but the field of 
English literature is explained to them 
and they are urged to read widely here 
as in the American field. No formal 
class discussion of authors or classics 
read is held, but each student has indi- 
vidual conferences with the teacher to 
assist in and check up on his reading 
selections. 


Business English includes review of 
fundamentals, creating business let- 
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ters; announcements, invitations, and 
appointments ; letters of inquiry, reply, 
and thanks; orders, remittances, and 
acknowledgments ; letters asking, grant- 
ing, or declining favors; letters of ap- 
preciation, congratulation, and praise; 
adjustment letters ; credit and collection 
letters ; sales letters, follow-up letters, 
business promotion letters; application 
letters; form letters; advertisements ; 
business reports; spoken English in 
business; and manners in business. 
Stress is placed upon the fact that 
every letter is a selling letter. 


The essentials of grammatical struc- 
ture are the basis of study in English 
Fundamentals. These include correc- 
tion of common speaking and writing 
errors, application of spelling rules to 
correct errors, the use of punctuation 
to express exact meaning, developing 
a sentence sense, the fundamentals of 
business letters—orders, applications, 
recommendations, sales letters. Also 
considered are the fundamentals of 
friendly letters—invitations, thank you 
notes, regret notes, and personal ex- 
periences. Oral exposition—explaining 
something, giving directions, making 
announcements, exposition of abstract 
ideas, and sales talks—is another di- 
vision of the work. This subject is 
undergoing extensive reorganization to 
be made functional instead of factual, 
and the subjects offered may be con- 
siderably altered as the survey develops. 


WE are always ready and willing 
to answer questions upon our 


program and invite criticism of it 
which may be helpful to us in our 
future work. We feel that the program 
as outlined here has made a definite 
contribution to advancing the useful- 
ness of English and social science in 
our community. We wish to warn 
others against the adoption of any pro- 
gram without first considering its 
adaptability to the local community. 











Modernization of a Smal] 


High School 


EW of our projects at Greenville 
Junior-Senior High School have 
yet reached the stage of the usual edu- 
cational report with its control groups 
and tables of statistics. This might 
well make one hesitate to report on 
these activities, but second thought 
must surely reveal that an actual, 
changing, developing, school situation 
will mean much to those who realize 
that a living curriculum is in a constant 
state of flux—that it is dynamic, and 
that when it has reached a fixed or 
static state it can no longer help adjust 
youth to a rapidly changing world. 
Do not misunderstand this statement, 
however, as we thoroughly believe in 
scientific experimentation and have 
many such studies in progress. But 
this is not a story of them but of the 
problems incident to the general re- 
organization of a small high school. 
Greenville High School has an en- 
rollment of ninety-five in the senior 
division. A week before the current 
year, we became the proud parent of 
a junior high of thirty-six students. 
Seven teachers and the principal consti- 
tute the staff. 


HIS story starts with the arrival of 

the principal at Greenville early in 
the summer of 1935 before the start 
of the scheduled school opening. He 
found that rumors were rampant re- 
garding the condition of the school. 
Dismissing gossip and desiring the real 
facts of the situation, he visited each 
parent and talked with him and his 
youngster regarding the past progress 
of the child, his future plans, and the 
parent’s desires. 
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4By AARIAN S. CAKEBREAD 





q “My story is one of codrdinated 
effort to bring the world to these rural 
children in a realistic manner through 
the breaking down of departments, 
the attempt to do away with classes, 
the elimination of grading, personal 
visits to the homes every six weeks 
by all of the teachers, a large pro- 
gram of visual education, and social- 
izing through new type classrooms 
and a band that has 90 per cent of 
the student body in it.” This is the 
story behind the present article by 
Mr. Cakebread, who went to the 
Greenville High School in 1935 deter- 
mined to work out a program to meet 
the needs of a small rural school 
rather than to set up a small edition 
of a large school program. 

Mr. Cakebread’s past experience 
as a school man has included seven 
years in physical education and 
coaching at San Jose State College 
and four years as vice-principal in a 
large high school. 





This personal survey plus a study 
of the records showed a general dis- 
satisfaction with the previous program 
as evidenced by the unusual number 
of students who had dropped out of 
school, by haphazard changing and 
dropping of classes as demonstrated 
by record cards, and by reports of 
discipline problems, as well as evi- 
dence of destruction and defacement 
of property. 

This provided two immediate prob- 
lems, namely, (1) to provide a worth 
while and interesting program that 
would convince both students and 
parents of the value and usefulness 
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of continued education ; and (2) to re- 
gain the lost confidence and to secure 
cooperation between school and the 
home. 


VIDENCE mounted that the pro- 
gram offered was wrong in that it 
was steeped in university domination. 
Hampered by an inferiority complex, 
like most small high schools, Green- 


ville High had copied the curricula and: 


methods of the large city schools, 
whose conditions are entirely different, 
and had bowed to the university re- 
quirements that take little account of 
the problems of the small, rural school. 

With less than one per cent of our 
graduates going on to college, it was 
evident that a larger place must be 
given to instructional materials preg- 
nant with human values in contrast 
to the abstract and academic formal- 
ity of the traditional course. The 
emphasis was to be placed on better 
living in the particular environment in 
which most of our students are living 
and will continue to live. This, of 
course, necessitated the teacher’s hav- 
ing a working knowledge of the actual 
conditions under which each student 
was living. This was one of our ob- 
jectives in home visitation. Our school 
was to attempt to help the child solve 
the actual problems resulting from the 
interaction between self and environ- 
ment. 

On this fundamental philosophic 
basis we proceeded to work on our cur- 
riculum. 

The curriculum was divided in four 
main divisions : essential tools of learn- 
ing, practical arts, finer arts, health and 
recreation. Further description of the 
contents of these divisions is another 
story.* 

The school time was divided in four 
divisions, with ninety minutes devoted 

1 Cakebread, A. S., ‘‘Reo ization of a 


Small High School,”’ Sierra Bducational News, 
32:26. September, 1936. 


to each. Under our system, however, 
this time may be used either for 45- or 
90-minute groupings, depending on the 
pressure of activity at hand. This, 
again, is in keeping with the flexibility 
we desire. 

Required college preparatory sub- 
jects were relegated to the last two 
years of the high school division and 
are offered then only on request, as 
they are considered at best a temporary 
evil. A student is better able to choose 
and retain his college preparatory 
learning if he moves directly into col- 
lege at the end of taking this work in 
his senior year. Some students are 
forced to leave school in the ninth or 
tenth year, and algebra or foreign lan- 
guages will have little value for them 
in their struggle for a richer living. 

The traditional study hall has been 
eliminated. Students cannot work as 
well under second-hand instruction, nor 
can small schools afford to waste the 
efforts of instructors in policing these 
groups, as is too often necessary. 


Each room has built up its own 
library. Books were made immediately 
available on racks in the center of 
tables where students worked, as tables 
and chairs were used in classrooms 
instead of desks. 

Extra-curricular activities, as such, 
have been eliminated entirely. Ath- 
letics, dramatics, music, parties, and 
assemblies are all given a place in the 
schedule with regular credit. Home- 
making, industrial arts, and commercial 
work are stressed in rooms arranged 
for a “general shop” type of work with 
its many varied activities. 

A sequence in learning material has 
been established. We believe that there 
are certain processes comparable to 
tools that must be mastered. It may 
often require drill to fix these proc- 
esses. The ability to read and to make 
efficient use of sources of information 
with ability to express thought clearly, 
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forcibly, and correctly, in oral or writ- 
ten form, as well as certain mathemati- 
cal procedures, are examples. 


Every experience or activity is con- 
stantly made to stand the test as to 
whether or not it has helped the child 
to master these certain fundamental 
tools of learning, helped develop his 
ability to get along with his fellow 
men, or assisted in the development of 
his ability to adjust to changing situ- 
ations and to use sources of informa- 
tion intelligently. If it stands this test 
it becomes a part of our curriculum 
until it no longer fulfills its purpose 
or is forced to give way to some other 
activity that meets the same needs more 
adequately. This test is given in the 
form of faculty discussions which are 
held three times a week. 


A COMPLETE explanation of the 

steps involved in our solution of 
the problem of putting each student 
where he might profit most from his 
work is beyond the scope and space 
allotted to this article, but one illus- 
ration may prove of interest: 

In our division of “tools of learning” 
we assumed the proposition that, re- 
gardless of the job done by the elemen- 
tary schools in preparing students to 
read, write, and speak adequately, the 
high school must take the student where 
he is and bring him to the highest level 
consistent with his ability and a stand- 
ard of achievement worthy of the 
vaunted objectives of high school train- 
ing. This appears impossible of ac- 
complishment merely by pushing the 
student through three or four years of 
English with a below-average achieve- 
ment. It is better for him to master 


the work of one year (even though it 
might take him two years or longer) 
than to do below-average work in 
skimming a mass of material of doubt- 
ful value. We are well aware of the 
thesis that the child may learn his tools 
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through a series of experiences during 
these four years, but the very people 
who argue this are teaching so-called 
literature courses in the conventional 
manner, while the child is not able to 
spell, write clearly, or speak correctly. 

Most educators are now convinced 
that poor reading ability is the basis of 
many failures in secondary education. 
We believe, further, that it has much 
to do with antisocial behavior outside 
of school and that it is the duty of all 
education to remedy it now. 


Every student in our school has been 
given a battery of nationally standard- 
ized tests covering intelligence, reading 
speed and comprehension, and good 
English usage. 

A conference was held with each 
student who proved to be out of place 
in his English ladder. Without a single 
exception, the student moved up or 
down in the five English groups on 
his own free will after realizing his 
difficulties and the possibility of cor- 
recting them. It was not unusual to 
have a senior, who was on the border 
line but who we allowed to remain with 
his usual group for social reasons, ask 
to go down where he would get more 
drill on these tools. 

English A is remedial for those stu- 
dents who cannot keep up in Group 
I or II. None of these groups has 
any connection with the usual first, sec- 
ond, or third year course in English. 
Groups I and II have a single purpose 
and that is to develop in the students 
the automatic and habitual use of cor- 
rect, clear English in spoken and writ- 
ten work. Groups III and IV are 
classes in free reading and writing, and 
no attempt is made to see that one stu- 
dent does the same thing that any other 
may do. All read in designated fields, 
but the choice ranges from the plays 
of ancient Greece to /t Can’t Happen 
Here. The choice of material is limited 
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only by student interest, ability, and 
maturity. 

We find seniors in Group I and 
freshmen in Group III. A student 
stays in Group A, I, or II, until he 
reaches certain standards of achieve- 
ment. He may move on at any time (in 
three weeks or three years) as he dem- 
onstrates his ability to master the ma- 
terial and to use this knowledge in his 
written and spoken English every place 
in the school. Each teacher is English 
conscious. This has come about through 
long and thorough discussions of our 
plan in the faculty meetings which are 
held three times a week and at which 
the work of various students through- 
out the school is discussed. It is also 
due to the fact that every teacher but 
one has taught an English group at 
some time since coming to Greenville 
High School. 


HE physical plant, as a result of the 

depression, was not in any shape for 
the new program. In the practical arts 
and in the fields of homemaking, indus- 
trial work, and commercial, the work 
heretofore attempted had been neither 
practical nor artistic due to the very 
limited facilities and equipment. It was 
evident that if our above philosophy 
was to be carried out these activities 
should form the backbone of our 
school. 

Last summer the homemaking de- 
partment was completely changed to 
include a model kitchen with three 
monel-metal cabinet sink units, three 
electric stoves, metal cabinets over- 
head for dishes and food, a large elec- 
tric refrigerator, an electric ironer and 
washing machine, and modernistic 
work tables. This room was enameled 
in light yellow and trimmed in silver 
and rose with venetian blinds on the 
windows. The kitchen was separated 
from the general homemaking room by 
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a partition with a passageway in the 
middle. 

A room 20 feet by 44 feet was pro- 
vided by removing a partition from a 
former small sewing room and a class- 
room. Specially designed art cabinets 
were installed which provided plenty 
of space for the storage of paints, 
poster paper, and the like. These cab- 
inets had adjustable tops. Special cut- 


_ting tables were made for sewing 


classes, and eight electric sewing ma- 
chines were installed. Ironing boards 
were built in the walls, and three large 
weaving looms were made by the boys 
in the industrial arts department for 
this room. Special display cases were 
made for leather tooling work and in- 
terior decorating practice. All wood 
work, as over the inside of the entire 
building, was painted in light colors, 
the better to reflect the light from the 
Venetian blinds on the windows. 


The old study hall was divided by a 
glass partition built over storage cab- 
inets, and provision was made for a 
large typing room and a room for busi- 
ness studies. A small stage that had 
been used as the librarian’s office was 
glass partitioned and provided an ex- 
cellent office practice room with all 
equipment for doing school duplicating 
work. It also served for committee 
meetings, the keeping of records, and 
as a dispensing room for incoming 
books and equipment. 


An addition was made to the main 
building to supply two large new class- 
rooms. They were finished with white 
hard wall plaster to help provide ade- 
quate light during the dark winter 
months. Each room was provided with 
1200 watts of indirect light. Book- 
cases were built into the walls; Vene- 
tian blinds were supplied the windows ; 
and new tables and posture chairs were 
furnished for socialized recitations. A 
modernistic desk and chair were pro- 
vided for the instructor. 
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S stated before, the foundation to 

our curriculum was based on the 
faculty’s obtaining first-hand knowl- 
edge of living conditions, problems of 
the child, and desires of the parent. 
This required constant contact with the 
home. It was also appreciated that 
there would be much more to grade 
than subject matter if the emphasis 
was to be on human values. A com- 
mittee, therefore, started an experi- 
mentation on reports. 

At least eight different types of re- 
port cards have been used during the 
year, and the greatest effort has been 
laid on attempts to evaluate attitude 
and habits. These cards are handed in 
by each teacher for each student under 
his jurisdiction in any activity. Thus, 
each student has seven or eight dif- 
ferent cards. These cards are then 
taken by all of the teachers to the 
homes of tiie parents and there dis- 
cussed. 

Although the committee has not ar- 
rived at a definite card it has made the 
following observations to date: (1) 
That reports should be made on differ- 
ent items for different divisions of the 
curriculum ; (2) That different type re- 
ports should be made at various times 
during the year—that the items need- 
ing evaluating during the first six 
weeks might be entirely different from 
those items of the last six weeks; and 
(3) That the great value of any report 
lies in actually taking it to the home 
and in the personal discussion between 
teacher, parent, and child. All written 
reports could, perhaps, be eliminated, 
if this plan were followed. 


These reports are taken to the homes 
every six weeks as we feel the real 
value lies in continuous contact with 
the home. If a special case warrants 
it, the visits are made more often. 
Many other problems relative to the 
administration of the school may be 
cleared up during these visits. We feel 
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certain that our program of home visi- 
tation has been the greatest factor in 
regaining lost confidence in the school. 


tle of our projects have been 
consciously planned with the idea 
of breaking down grades, classes, and 
years in school. This is a long-lived 
tradition that will require much time 
before being completely eliminated. 
Such projects as the one in “tools of 
learning,” described above, have cut a 
great swath in this direction. We may 
find many students in a senior class in 
one subject, a sophomore group in an- 
other subject, and even a freshman 
group in another. Many students are 
being encouraged to stay on for five 
years or more that they may assimi- 
late what they should, while others 
have graduated in three and one-half 
years. 

Music is worth mentioning in these 
pages as it has played its part in our 
scheme of things. We desired some 
great activity where all students could 
build their interest and which would 
serve as a great socializing force, as 
well as to build school morale and 
spirit. Starting with seventeen in the 
band just one and one-half years ago, 
the music instructor, with a philosophy 
of “music for all and not a few ar- 
tists only,” started music as this expe- 
rience. 

We have ninety-two playing in the 
band today. It has given a means of 
expression to the shy and backward, 
has developed a consciousness of the 
cooperation needed for group activi- 
ties, has provided a source of pride to 
students and parents (another method 
of regaining lost confidence), and has 
served as a focal point for the devel- 
opment of new activities. 

The band uniforms, usually costing 
$12 or $15, were made by the home- 
making girls at a cost of $2each and pro- 
vided another codperative, socializing 
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force. Such things as platforms, music 
stands, and lighting have served this 
same purpose for the industrial arts. 


Comparatively few radios or papers 
are found in the homes of Greenville 
students. Few children have traveled 
out of the valley. This is evidence of 
the need on the part of students for 
knowledge of the outside world. A 
large school radio fills much of this 


need. All of the rooms are wired for ‘ 


radio. A 16mm. talking picture ma- 
chine brings all sections of the world 
to these students. Topics are discussed 
in class and then summarized by a 
showing of a picture relative to the 
experience. The radio and the picture 
machine are vital essentials, we believe, 
to the small, rural school. 


HE question is often asked as to 

how so much has been done in so 
short a time—one and one-half years. 
The answer lies in a young faculty, 
handpicked, filled with energy, work- 
ing as a unit and knowing where they 
are going; in one of the most progres- 
sive county superintendents in the 
state, Mrs. Leolla Schott, serving as a 
coordinator to an exceptionally broad- 
minded board of education; in a public 
that wants the best for its children; 
and in a stabilizing factor in the form 
of a core that consists of a unified 
philosophy which is contributed to and 
partaken of by an entire staff that 
meets three times a week for discus- 
sion. This philosophy is interpreted 
and tested in terms of faculty per- 


sonalities and problems of the students. 

Without these factors all systems, 
activity programs and “cure all” 
schemes, would be of little avail. 

We now find our allotted space at 
an end. We offer our apologies for not 
being able to go into greater details on 
these activities. We hope soon to have 
each individual activity written in de- 
tail. If space permitted we might dis- 
cuss other interesting subjects that 
had a part in the building of this 
school, such as: 


1. The practical application of lessons from 
household chemistry by the girls as they test 
their solutions and perform similar experi- 
ments while doing the school’s laundry in 
the electric washing machine. 

2. The taking of silhouette pictures by the 
photography group of the girls in physical 
education. These pictures are pasted on per- 
manent health record cards which also con- 
tain all other health findings. Carefully 
planned physical exercises are given to cor- 
rect these defects. 

3. A series of charts now being worked 
out by one of the instructors to give definite 
direction to the execution of parties, dances, 
and like activities. These charts will allow 
for a rating of social habits of all students 
participating. This should prove a valuable 
contribution in making extracurricular activi- 
ties function. 

4. Correspondence courses with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska on subjects of individual 
interest to farm students. 

5. Community adult night classes. 

6. Hot lunches planned, cooked, and served 
by a group of students interested in cooking. 

7. The taking of motion pictures of school 
activities by students in school. 

8. The evaluation of this program as evi- 
denced through tests, student morale, public 
coéperation, and interest in general. 


World Conference in Tokyo 


A World Conference at Tokyo, Japan, August 2-7, 1937, affords teachers an 
unusual opportunity at special rates to combine travel with inspirational and 


educational experiences. 


Twelve tours are being planned, each of which is timed so that the traveler 
will be in Tokyo for the World Conference. The Japanese Government has 
appropriated a large sum of money for entertainment in and around Tokyo. 

Details concerning the tours may be obtained by writing to Nicholas Ricci- 
ardi, president, San Bernardino Valley Junior College, who has been appointed 
as an official organizer in California by Uel W. Lamkin, secretary-general of 
the World Federation of Education Associations. 











What Are We to Do About 


English Usage? 4 By BAYARD Q. MORGAN 


HAT kind of English do high 

school pupils know? I have re- 
cently had unimpeachable evidence on 
this point, and I believe that my readers 
may be interested in some of the perti- 
nent facts. 

The linguistic material came into my 
hands in the following manner. Last 
year some friends of William Alpha 
Cooper, for many years professor of 
German at Stanford University, estab- 
lished prizes in his name, these prizes 
to be awarded for the best translations 
from German into English by pupils 
in California high schools. The con- 
test was repeated this year, and 145 
manuscripts were submitted from about 
forty different public high schools. 
Acting as one of the judges of the 
contest, I read all these papers. In so 
doing I was led to the reflections which 
form the basis for the present article. 

It should be borne in mind at the 
outset that the conditions attending 
the contest were such as to encourage 
the competitors to do their best. This 
was no mere school exercise to be re- 
warded by a good mark or by the praise 
of a teacher; it was real competition 
for a cash award. The conditions of 
the contest stated specifically that not 
only accuracy would be taken into ac- 
count, but also the English style of the 
translations would be considered. It 
may fairly be assumed that whatever 
faults the manuscripts reveal were due 
not to any conscious shirking on the 
part of their writers, but to ignorance 
or to forms of carelessness which are 
closely related to ignorance. 

Before proceeding to give specific 
illustrations of the types of error com- 
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q “As editor of the ‘Modern Language 
Journal’ for four years and as col- 
league of a long series of foreign- 
born scholars, I have had the good 
fortune to examine and edit hun- 
dreds of manuscripts. These experi- 
ences have convinced me that one 
of the most important assets a man 
can have is such a command of his 
own language as will enable him to 
express his meaning accurately and 
effectively.” So writes the author of 
this, the third in the “Journal's” 
series of articles on English gram- 
mar—the first of the series was by 
C. B. Kennedy and ran in December, 
1936; the second, in last month's 
issue, was written by Verne B. 
Brown. 

Dr. Morgan is chairman of the de- 
partment of Germanic Languages of 
Stanford University. Before coming to 
Stanford he was professor of German 
at the University of Wisconsin. He is 
the author of numerous books and 
articles on the general subject of 
German literature. 





mitted, I must forestall one natural 
objection, namely, that the youthful 
contestants might have been led astray 
by the difficulty of turning an imper- 
fectly understood original into their 
own speech. My rejoinder is a twofold 
one. In the first place, I have been at 
pains to choose examples in which a 
misunderstanding of the original is of 
no importance; but aside from that, it 
is clear that nobody who has a really 
firm grasp on his mother tongue will 
use it in such a way that it does not 
make sense. 
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| bet us classify the observed faults 
in these translations under three 
main headings: grammatical errors, 
violations of good usage, defects in 
style. Grammatical errors again sub- 
divide in three groups: mistakes in 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 

Spelling mistakes total well over 
100, some of which may, to be sure, 
result from hasty typing and poor 
proofreading (e. g.. distingush, dis- 
tingish, wreathe for wreaths, and 
silince ). 

Others involve unfamiliar words, 
such as linnet (linit, linet), siskin (sis- 
ken, liskin), titmouse (titmouce, titt- 
mice), finches (finchs, finks). There 
still remain a large number of genuine 
errors in spelling, either resulting from 
faulty visualization of the word or 
from ignorance of its true charac- 
ter; random examples are cemetary, 
cemetry, cementary, folliage, whithered 
(withered), girgle, proccession, oc- 
cassionally, preceive, stricking (strik- 
ing), cord (chord), heartly, beach 
(beech), accidently, affirmitive, afferm- 
ative, murmer, friskey, gestulate, ex- 
cidet (excited), attendive, vally, stired 
(stirred), crackeled, shown (shone), 
bow (bough), and so on. 

Punctuation is not only erratic, but 
in many cases it is subversive of the 
sense intended. “Now she sat upon 
a moss-covered stone in the forest; 
where she had crossed the small brook- 
let... .” “. . . the new leaves which 
wanted to unfold and stretch them- 
selves; lifted themselves in forms of 
snails out of the ground” “a blackbird, 
with a yellow bill came hopping.” 

Grammatical errors are numerous 
and varied in type. The use of the 
apostrophe is clearly not understood, 
and while one group of pupils writes 
“it’s call,” another writes “last years 
ferns” or “the parsons wife.” Utter 
confusion attends the use of “lie” and 
“lay,” and we read that “the wreaths 


‘silence 


laid about unorderly” where “the peo- 
ple had lain them,” or that “she layed 
her hand on the strings,” or “she lay 
her hand on the instrument.” 


— English usage is violated 
right and left, as in the following 
examples: “She saw into the valley” 
“the new leaves rose themselves” “the 
sounds of the oration tolled upward” 
“to silent them” “the birds had become 
” “they talked intentively with 
each other” “with the birds evesdrop- 
ping” “they went off into one di- 
rection” “she nodded affirmative” “in 
her song the birds occurred to her” 
“a bird came difficultly hopping” “in- 
audibly the sound floated upward” “as 
she now so thoughtless and happily 
sat” “occasionally she could conceive a 
word” “the stream rustled.” 

Offenses against good style are not 
so easily singled out, as they are gener- 
ally violations of usage ; but the follow- 
ing will serve as illustrations: “the 
new leaves peeked out” “she sat on 
the place in the forest where .. .” 
“in her song the birds pitched in” “she 
nodded agreeingly” “titmice came and 
blabbered” “her glance accidently slid 
back into the valley.” 

It may not be amiss to point out that 
some of these young people have set 
down sentences which mean nothing 
whatever. It seems indifferent as to 
whether they were attempting a so- 
called “literal” translation or whether 
they miscopied their own handwriting ; 
the fact remains that their attention 
was not arrested when their eyes 
passed over a meaningless phrase. A 
few examples: “already were the light 
green leaves had come out” “indistinct 
the noise drove the speech to the top” 
“it proceeded up the street to the far 
up in the cemetery” “she saw how the 
fresh grave close to which the sexton 
was standing” “they came waverflap- 
ping” “there in reaction was similar to 
that of a disturbed anthill.” 
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ip an unfriendly critic has followed 

thus far, he may interrupt at this 
point with the question, “Well, what 
of it? What do you think it means, 
and what would you do about it ?” 

As to what this means, I think there 
can be no reasonable doubt. These 
young people do not have a sufficient 
mastery of their mother tongue; they 
cannot spell it, and they cannot parse 
it, and they cannot use it correctly or 
effectively. And if they are a fair 
sample of our high school population, 
then we get a rather appalling picture 
of the real illiteracy of our American 
youth. What this means for them, and 
for the future intellectual life of the 
United States, also seems entirely clear 
to me. Muddy speaking goes hand in 
hand with muddy thinking, and if we 
encourage or permit slovenly habits of 
speech, our country will fall short in 
the international race for intellectual 
leadership. 

In making these remarks, I am as 
far as possible from wishing to criti- 
cize our high school teachers of Eng- 
lish, or any other group of teachers. 
It is the system that is at fault, the 
philosophy of education that underlies 
our present conception of the high 
school curriculum. The pupil, we are 
told, is to be “adjusted” to his en- 
vironment so that he will know all 
about it and be happy and useful in 
it. But is there any adjustment to an 
environment more necessary or valu- 
able than that involved in learning its 
language? There is little use in telling 
the pupil about his country if he can- 
not talk fo it. 

And what shall we do about it? I 
am a believer in language, and I see 
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no escape from the necessity of teach- 
ing more of it. By this I do not mean 
that we must necessarily devote more 
classroom periods to such studies, 
though I think that would be desirable 
for most of our pupils; in particular, 
I think they should be given at least 
some knowledge of one foreign tongue, 
feeling convinced as I do that we 
really come to know our own language 
when we study a foreign one. No, 
what I mean is that the study of lan- 
guage should be made the central and 
dominant objective both in English and 
in foreign-language classes. I am posi- 
tive that the move away from formal 
grammar and composition—and toward 
reading for pleasure, and inferior litera- 
ture at that, which offers poor style, 
or none at all—has been a grave mis- 
take, and I visualize thousands of our 
young people being sent into life perma- 
nently handicapped by lack of an ade- 
quate ability to speak their minds and 
express their thoughts. 





HAT to do about it? First of 

all, we must be concerned about 
the faulty speech of our high school 
pupils and graduates; we must care 
about it, we must talk about it, we must 
agitate against it, we must refuse to 
be satisfied with it. 

The school will always be under fire 
and always on the defensive; it is a 
human institution and subject to human 
limitations. But there is one thing 
which it can do better than any other 
agency we have, one thing that is its 
imperative duty to do, regardless of 
what any of its critics may say, and 
that is to teach our young people to 
read and write. 
































‘I Dedicate This Building...’ 


An Address 


N behalf of education, whose repre- 
I sentative I am pleased to be, I dedi- 
cate this building to the purpose of 
junior-college education as an integral 


part of the system of public education ° 


in the commonwealth of California. 

I dedicate this building to democratic 
forms of thinking and of government 
among the American people, to the de- 
velopment and safeguarding of indi- 
vidualism in personality, to the con- 
trol and management of public affairs 
through the voice and vote of the gov- 
erned, to the principle that everyone 
needs educational training on the junior 
college level and that everyone of sane 
mind possesses abilities meriting this 
training. 

I dedicate this building to the people 
in this area of California to whom it 
will render services which add to their 
welfare—which service will especially 
be directed toward the products of our 
lands and the marketing of these prod- 
ucts; toward the cultural benefits in 
music, literature, art, home-making, so- 
cial arts, and accomplishments ; toward 
the development of high standards of 
hygienic living together, and toward 
the training of students with special 
talents and abilities who are to go hence 
to higher institutions of learning and 
on for distinctive services. 

I dedicate this building to amiable 
relations among people, to codperative 
activity in securing needed results, to 
codperation with churches and civic 
organizations in their programs of 
beneficial activities, to the abolition of 
war and the cause of peace among 
nations. 

I dedicate this building to training 
in standards of moral and civic action 


4 By J. O. McLAUGHLIN 





q This is the address delivered at the 
dedication of the Reedley Junior Col- 
lege building, October 10, 1936, by 
the president, Doctor McLaughlin. 
The reader will soon see that it is in 
reality a statement of the speaker's 
philosophy of education. 





that have been proved in the cultures 
of various people and nations, that 
direct people to constructive modes of 
social living and acting, that respect 
and support the orderly procedures of 
government, that emphasize honesty, 
truthfulness, moral uprightness, and 
obedience to established authority. 

I dedicate this building to the ideal 
of a well-rounded personality, that 
growth in abilities and personality 
which comes through the procedures 
of study and training and which leads 
out of environments of local com- 
munity, groups, creeds, or nationalities 
into the broader relations all problems 
have. 

Finally, I dedicate this building to 
the search for truth by the student seek- 
ing to push out his present boundaries 
so as to add to his world of knowledge. 
I dedicate it to the discovery of those 
principles and truths that are the foun- 
dations of sciences, cultures, philoso- 
phies, and religions; to the securing 
of the enlarged powers and higher 
levels of thinking and living that come 
through the finding of these truths; 
to that higher plane of life and enjoy- 
ment that comes to the individual, to 
his community, or to all people, through 
the finding, possession, and use of these 
truths. 
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Adult Education Credits by 


Evaluation 


DULT education has been coming 

to the front in educational interest 
and public demand at a surprising rate 
since the formulation of the California 
Plan in 1924. Other forces have also 
been at work to emphasize the program 
of adult education during this same 
period, among them being compulsory 
education for those over 18 years of 
age and a long period of unemploy- 
ment. 

During the period of unprecedented 
prosperity which preceded the depres- 
sion, parents could afford to keep their 
children in high school in large num- 
bers. Even those students who did not 
wish to go to school were attending 
part time. Then the shortage of jobs 
drove back many part-time students to 
the regular high schools, and students 
who would have preferred to work and 
attend part time chose to remain in 
regular schools because of the lack of 
work. The same factors, of course, 
have been at work in many states 
where good educational systems care 
for a large proportion of the youth of 
school age. In consequence, the num- 
ber of persons under 30 years of age 
in most sections of the country who are 
high school graduates has rapidly in- 
creased during the last ten years. It 
was a common observation in Cali- 
fornia in 1927 that about 50 per cent of 
the students in the adult schools were 
high school graduates. Today this num- 
ber has risen to 80 per cent in many 
cities. 

Employers, faced with the problem 
of cutting payrolls during the past few 
years, chose educational standards as 
one basis for selecting the employees 
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4 By ROBERT N. RUSHFORTH 





It is indeed a vexatious problem for 
an adult school principal to evaluate 
earlier schooling and experience pre- 
sented by a student who wishes to 
work for a high school diploma. Sup- 
pose a man enters who has “tran- 
scripts from night schools in several 
cities, plus several years’ experience 
as a physiotherapist, a highly devel- 
oped linguistic ability, and gradua- 
tion from a chiropractic college”— 
he wants to work for a high school 
diploma. How much credit is he to 
receive for the education he has al- 
ready acquired? Mr. Rushforth tells 
how Berkeley solved this and similar 
problems. 

Mr. Rushforth has been principal of 
the Berkeley Evening High School 
since 1923. Prior to that he taught in 
Berkeley and Alameda schools. Be- 
fore beginning his teaching career, 
he was connected with the Y. M. C. A. 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 





who were to be retained. It having be- 
come easy to get high school graduates 
for almost any type of work, employ- 
ers set high school graduation as the 
first hurdle for employees in any but 
the poorest of positions. The natural 
result has been to cause great pressure 
to bear on those employees who are not 
high school graduates because there 
are sO many applicants for positions 
who have higher educational attain- 
ments. So the employed non-graduate 
has felt called upon to go back to 
school. Those out of employment and 
lacking a high school diploma have 
been forced to seek the completion of 
their high school course because they 
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found so many doors closed to them 
by educational standards. 


The conception of the adult school 
as set forth by the California Plan gave 
little thought to graduating students at 
any level. It discounted the earning of 
credits, emphasizing the advancement 
of the individual culturally for his own 
good and for the good of the state. All 
aspects of learning for the enrichment 
of adult life and the improvement of 
this democracy were brought to the 
fore. But the shifting scene in the 
social-economic world has created a 
new emphasis on a high school educa- 
tion for adults. While the per cent of 
students attending adult schools for 
whom the high school diploma is a 
very desirable goal still remains rela- 
tively small, the need of this minority 
is very great and should be met. 


Aputr and continuation schools, 
being the only public institutions in 
the field with a possibility of meeting 
the situation, have been called upon to 
provide curricula which would at one 
and the same time meet the demands 
for high school graduation, be practi- 
cal in the life of the adult student, and 
provide him opportunity to carry on 
his further education in courses in 
which the content, method, and point 
of view meet him on his level of ex- 
perience and maturity. When the typi- 
cal high school curricula were exam- 
ined to see if they could meet these 
three vital points in the education of 
the adult, it was immediately apparent 
that this was not to be expected, but 
out of the examination arose a new 
question, “What curriculum standards 
and requirements should characterize 
a secondary school for adults ?” 
Drawing on experience, evening 
school principals quickly concluded 
that while much of the subject matter 
of high school courses was interesting 
and acceptable to the adult, and that 


while the principles of pedagogy ap- 
plied with equal force to the adult as to 


the high school student, many new 
techniques and certainly a new point of 
view must be used in adult classes. A 
fundamental question, which has not 
yet been answered, is whether it is 
justifiable to assume that an adult 
should take a typical high school course 
if he is to earn the high school diploma. 


‘ Are there not subjects, which are not 


found in the secondary school, which 
could contribute more to the education 
of the adult than some subjects com- 
monly found in the high school cur- 
riculum? 


ANOTHER aspect of the problem 

long recognized by principals of 
adult schools arises in the fact that 
many adults who have not graduated 
from high school have made, neverthe- 
less, distinct advances in the business, 
industrial, and semi-professional world. 
Does not this advancement imply edu- 
cation? Is it not fair to assume that 
adults frequently attain educational 
standing equal to or higher than the 
secondary school level without attend- 
ing any school whatever? For ex- 
ample: A man of 32 years is a chief 
clerk in a large office. He carries 
on operations involving considerable 
knowledge of bookkeeping, typewrit- 
ing, use of the adding machine, and 
salesmanship. It surely could not be 
assumed that he lacked education in 
these commercial subjects because he 
had not acquired his knowledge of 
them in a high school. 

Or, take the case of Elizabeth Jones. 
She is a graduate nurse but entered the 
training school for nurses in the days 
when a two-year course in high school 
was the educational requirement for 
admission. After ten years of practice 
following receipt of her degree as a 
registered nurse, Miss Jones desires to 
enter the public health field and dis- 
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covers that she is disqualified because 
she lacks a high school diploma. Is it 
sensible to assume that Miss Jones 
must complete a typical third and 
fourth year high school course before 
she can receive her diploma from the 
adult school? 

Innumerable cases of similar nature 
are in the files of evening high schools 
all over the United States. Adminis- 
trative officers have met this problem in 
a variety of ways. In some instances 
the traditional requirements have been 
adhered to. In most communities, how- 
ever, and certainly throughout Cali- 
fornia of recent years, there has de- 
veloped a definite recognition of the 
rights of adults to claim educational 
standing on the secondary school level 
for the advancement they have made 
outside of secondary school proper. 
This has called for the development of 
various means for evaluating the learn- 
ing of the adult who presents his case. 
There appears to be no standard pro- 
cedure prevalent in California for 
meeting this problem. 


HE evening high school principals 

of Berkeley were acquainted with 
the complexity of the problem and the 
difficulties that could arise in any pro- 
gram of evaluation in which individual 
cases rather than set rules and estab- 
lished formule would necessarily char- 
acterize the task of evaluation. Five 
years ago, therefore, they requested 
the superintendent of schools to ap- 
point an evaluating committee to carry 
out this work. 

The committee’s first meetings were 
given to a study of the problem and the 
setting up of a procedure to be fol- 
lowed by any of the principals who 
wished to present cases occurring in 
the various schools. The committee 
recognized, first, that a secondary 


school standard must be met by all ap- 
plicants if the high school diploma is 
to be granted under authorization by 
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the State Board of Education, and, 
while a diploma from an adult school 
probably should have significance of its 
own, the traditional connotation of the 
high school diploma should be adhered 
to for the present. 


Second, the committee directed that 
the principal make use of accomplish- 
ment tests, mental tests, or subject 
matter examinations in aiding him to 
determine whether or not the candi- 
date should be allowed credit in any 
given subject. 

Third, the committee as a whole 
was to pass on the character and qual- 
ity of transcripts from special or pri- 
vate institutions other than high 
schools. 


LL of these means of evaluation 

have been resorted to in some cases. 
Most students have had quite varied 
experiences in earning a living and in 
educational institutions since leaving 
high school. When a student presents 
the committee with transcripts from 
night schools in several cities, plus sev- 
eral years’ experience as a_physio- 
therapist, a highly developed linguistic 
ability, and graduation from a chiro- 
practic college, it has a complicated 
case on which to rule. 

Some trade training and experience 
is relatively easy to evaluate, like that 
of the journeyman machinist. He has 
evidence of the years of his apprentice- 
ship, his final attainment of jqurney- 
man standing, and experience in his 
trade thereafter. It is not difficult to 
determine that such as individual has 
had to take high school courses in shop 
mathematics, shop drawing, at least 
several terms of machine shop prac- 
tice, and probably wood shop, to attain 
the equivalent of the standing upon 
which he was granted his journeyman 
papers. A machine shop instructor can 
determine quite readily the different 
types of machine operations and the 
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various machines with which he is 
acquainted. 

The trained nurse with the degree 
R. N. has behind her application a defi- 
nite record of training. It includes 
many subjects entirely foreign to the 
high school curriculum, but, especially 
when supported by years of successful 
experience, her record demands fair 
evaluation in terms of present day edu- 
cational standards. 


The student who has taken advanced 
training in business subjects finds it 
necessary to have at hand the usual 
measure of education, the high school 
diploma, and so returns to night school. 
His record in business college should 
be credited towards graduation. 


Many types of evaluation problems 
have been presented to the committee, 
no two of which have been identical. 
There is the shop instructor with an 
excellent trade training and a good 
teaching position who wishes to raise 
his educational status so he may attain 
a general secondary certificate ; there is 
the teacher of music, holding a position 
on tenure and possessing a special- 
subject life diploma, who also wishes 
to achieve a high school diploma. The 
adult school is the only agency through 
which she may secure evaluation of 
her attainments and a credential which 
is accepted everywhere. This particu- 
lar teacher, incidentally, also wished to 
advance her credential to the general 
secondary level. 

Young men have sought the oppor- 
tunity to graduate because they felt in- 
ferior to wives who had a high school 
education. One such man presented 
transcripts from three evening high 
schools, a day high school, and a busi- 
ness college, but his work had not 
been completed for the diploma. With- 
out a set-up such as that provided in 
the evaluating committee, this student 
would have had to repeat much of his 
work—a long process in the adult 


school with its limited number of hours 
per week. 


lees Berkeley Evaluation Com- 
mittee, which has passed on the 
records of all who have graduated 
from the adult schools and the continu- 
ation school, has acted upon seventy- 
four cases since its creation in 1931. 
Of this number, more than half, or 
forty-nine graduates, have graduated 
from the continuation school. Of the 
remaining twenty-five—those who were 
graduated from the evening high and 
evening trade high schools—twelve 
have been aided by the evaluation of 
trade training, experience in business, 
or of work done in educational insti- 
tutions other than high schools. The 
ages of graduates range from 19 years 
and 5 months to 47 years, with men 
and women almost equally represented. 

After five years at this new task, the 
Evaluation Committee feels that it has 
amply justified its creation. It has 
caused to be issued diplomas to stu- 
dents who a few years ago would have 
been denied this evidence of education. 
It believes the individuals so rewarded 
are a credit to the adult schools from 
which they have been graduated. 
Standards have at least equaled, and 
in many cases have exceeded, those set 
for similarly endowed students in the 
day schools. 

No set of rules or standards has been 
developed by the committee as a result 
of its experience, although it has, of 
course, adhered to those commonly held 
for educational attainment on the sec- 
ondary level. On the contrary, experi- 
ence has shown the necessity of com- 
plete flexibility in order that each indi- 
vidual case may be considered on its 
own merits. Hence, judgments are ren- 
dered in terms of the individual, his 
maturity, his standing in the com- 
munity and with employers, his general 
intelligence, and the suitability of his 
education to himself and society. 











The University’s Science “d” 


Requirement 


HE requirement of natural science 

for the junior certificate is based 
on the belief that the development and 
advancement of natural science and its 
applications form one of the more 
striking characteristics of modern civili- 
zation; that an understanding of the 
fundamental methods by which this 
advancement has been and is being 
brought about is important for the edu- 
cated citizen as well as the beginner 
in science; that a clear distinction be- 
tween facts, principles, laws, theories, 
and hypotheses and a knowledge of 
their interrelation through the proc- 
esses of inductive and deductive rea- 
soning, together with critical methods 
of observation, are conducive to clear 
thinking and the validity of conclu- 
sions ; that these methods are applica- 
ble in other fields of thought, but are 
the dominant and characteristic meth- 
ods of natural science which offers a 
field for the simplest and most clear- 
cut illustrations not likely to be clouded 
by preconceived notions or political 
and social bias. 

While a knowledge of the methods 
of science, treated not abstractly but 
through a series of understandable con- 
crete examples leading to the building 
of a reasonably broad background, is 
considered the chief aim of the science 
work, it is believed that the background 
of descriptive material that must serve 
for application of the methods will in 
itself be of value in increasing the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the physical en- 
vironment in which he lives. Further- 
more, it is believed that it is of the 
greatest value to inculcate the impor- 
tance of the quantitative viewpoint 
which can be demonstrated in many as- 
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q By GEORGE D. LOUDERBACK 





q In November, 1936, Doctor Louder- 
back explained to a junior college 
conference in Los Angeles the pre- 
scribed science requirement “d” for 
the junior certificate, as set up at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
He repeats this statement here for 
the benefit of junior college people 
throughout the state, and he also de- 
scribes the criteria used for deter- 
mining whether a particular course 
should be considered as fulfilling this 
requirement. This statement “has re- 
cently been placed before the execu- 
tive committee of the College of Let- 
ters and Science at Berkeley, and 
received its unanimous approval,” 
writes Doctor Louderback. 

Doctor Louderback is dean of the 
College of Letters and Science of the 
University of California. 





pects of science. The lack of a quanti- 
tative viewpoint is one of the major 
weaknesses in popular thinking, and 
any instruction that shows its value 
should be of benefit to society. 

It is expected that any course to be 
classified under the requirement “d” 
list will fulfill in some reasonable de- 
gree the purposes of the requirement. 
Furthermore, in classifying courses at 
the University with reference to this 
requirement, the following criteria are 
also used : 

1. The course should cover a reason- 
ably broad field of science and be 
fundamental in its character (e. g., 
zoology rather than entomology). 

2. It should not be purely informa- 
tional or cover so broad a field that it 
tends to become superficial. It should 





























THE UNIVERSITY’S SCIENCE “D” REQUIREMENT 


allow the development of a codrdinated 
group of interrelated laws, principles, 
and so forth. 

3. It should not be a course dealing 
primarily with the technical application 
of science. 

4. Advanced specialized courses are 
not accepted. 


OURSES in the field of science 


that do not fulfill the above re-. 


quirements are not credited to the spe- 
cific natural science requirement for 
the junior certificate even though they 
may be well planned and well taught 
and may be important components of 
the educational program of certain stu- 
dents. They may even carry credit 
toward the degree, but they do not 
satisfy the “d’”’ requirement. 

Certain examples of courses offered 
at the University of California in 
Berkeley that are not on the science 
requirement list are here given to illus- 
trate the above principle: Astronomy 
3, Botany 15 and 16, Household Sci- 
ence 1 and 2, Mineralogy la-b, Paleon- 
tology 2 and 3, and various elementary 
courses in agriculture and engineering. 

A number of courses have recently 
been developed in certain junior col- 
leges which aim to give a wide range 
of information concerning “Man’s Uni- 
verse” or “Man’s Environment,” as 
some of the courses are called. Al- 
though such courses give many of 
the results of scientific observation, 
measurement, experiment, and thought, 
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most of them attempt no adequate 
treatment of scientific method, no train- 
ing in careful reasoning, no picture of 
the development of a codrdinated 
group of principles and laws, no reali- 
zation of the importance of the quanti- 
tative aspect. The University is will- 
ing to admit that such a wide range of 
information presented in a well-given 
course may be of value in general edu- 
cation and, therefore, it accepts such 
courses for credit toward the A. B. 
degree, but it does not consider that 
such courses fulfill the purposes of re- 
quirement “d’’ and, therefore, does not 
credit them toward the specific natu- 
ral science requirement for the junior 
certificate. 

In attempting to arrive at a judg- 
ment as to whether certain newly 
proposed courses in certain junior col- 
leges should be considered to fulfill 
requirement “d” for the junior certifi- 
cate, the University finds it is not al- 
ways clear from the prospectus or de- 
scription of the course what method 
of presentation will be followed and 
whether any serious attempt will be 
made to give an adequate conception 
of the scientific method to the students. 
A mere statement of subject matter 
topics that are to be covered does not 
in itself furnish the necessary infor- 
mation. A definite statement of the 
objectives of the course and an ade- 
quate presentation of how these ob- 
jectives are to be attained should 
accompany each course description. 


“Curriculum Journal” Becomes a Printed Publication 


The Curriculum Journal, which began seven years ago as a mimeographed 
bulletin of the Society for Curriculum Study, became a printed publication with 
the issuance of the January, 1937, number. 

Besides articles and other usual departments of an educational journal, the 
Curriculum Journal prints abstracts of curriculum research and listings of recent 
courses of study. Its department of news notes is a thorough coverage of 
important curriculum projects throughout the United States. The publication 
office is located at the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 


Columbus, Ohio. 











Are You Writing an Article 
For the Journal 745; 20wanp x. neprosp 


OU’RE writing an article for the 

the JouRNAL? Perhaps you have 
been requested to do so, or maybe you 
have something you want to get off 
your chest. Possibly you disagree with 
what someone had to say in last 
month’s issue on some subject or other 
and want to write an answer. And 
again, you may have sent the editor a 
lengthy report on some problem and 
have been asked to condense your 
writing so that it can be published as 
an article. Well, that’s fine. Sit down 
and get started. 


There is nothing mystic about writ- 
ing an article for any magazine. Any 
contribution which has something to 
say will be welcomed by any editor—if 
it is aimed at the readers of his maga- 
zine and if it can be edited to suit the 
style of the magazine. And so it is with 
the JouRNAL. Voluntary contributions 
by anyone interested in education are 
always welcomed. 


These articles are welcome, all right, 
but there are certain things you can 
do—no matter to what magazine you 
are sending your article—to make 
them more to the editor’s liking. Most 
of these are little things, but they are 
important. An incomplete footnote, a 
column of percentages which falls 
short of totalling 100, or a couple of 
misspelled words may discourage even 
the most optimistic of editors. 


O matter what the magazine is, 
it wants a new idea, something 
different, something original. It also 
wants something that is specific. If an 
author has a new method for teaching 
music, let him tell about it rather than 
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A FEW REMINDERS 

Keep your articles short. Fifteen 
hundred words is a desirable length; 
2,000 is the maximum unless the edi- 
tor has extended special dispensa- 
tion. 

Omit the “I” from your article 
whenever possible. 

Be sure your name and address 
are on the first page of your manu- 
script. 

Double space your article. 

Number the footnotes consecu- 
tively and place all of them at the 
end of the article. 

Unless your article has been so- 
licited, include a self-addressed, 
stamped return envelope with your 
manuscript. 

Seasonal articles should reach the 
editor two months in advance of the 
occasion for which they are written. 

If your article has been solicited or 
if it has been accepted, send us a 
few facts about yourseli—something 
in regard to your present position 
and past educational experience 
and anything which will particularly 
show your interest in the subject on 
which you are writing. 





attempting to tie it up with the general 
subject of curricular reform or trying 
to add it as a rider to a consideration 
of character education. If you want 
to write an article on vocational educa- 
tion, find something new instead of 
writing in general terms. 

There are some authors who are 
enough of an authority on a subject 
that they can place an article on some 
such broad topic as “Curriculum Re- 
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Perhaps you are such a per- 


vision.” 
son, or perhaps just such an article has 


been requested from you. You have 
no worries. But for the soldier in the 
ranks, the safest procedure is to do 
something different. 

Not only should your article be lim- 
ited in subject, but, for the JouRNAL 
at least, it must be limited in length— 
unless, of course, the editor has given 


you permission to write at more length. ' 


No one but an editor can know how 
welcome short articles are. If you have 
something you want to get in print, 
say it in 450 words and send it to the 
JouRNAL. One and two-page articles 
are always in demand. 

If you are a careful observer, you 
will see that the JouRNAL seldom uses 
unsolicited articles of more than 1,500 
words in length. If your topic is suf- 
ficiently different, you may get by with 
2,000 words, but the chances are much 
more in your favor if you can keep 
the length down. 


WORD of caution must be ex- 

tended at this point. Be sure that 
the topic about which you are writing 
is one suitable for the magazine to 
which you are sending it. 

It seems obvious that articles on ele- 
mentary education should not be sent 
to the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION, and yet they do 
arrive. A prospective writer for the 
JouRNAL should recognize that long 
bibliographies or highly technical ar- 
ticles are not ordinarily to be found in 
the pages of this magazine. He should 
be just as much aware that the 
JouRNAL is particularly concerned with 
the curriculum and that it leans quite 
heavily towards reports of actual prog- 
ress being made in California schools. 
The JourNAL too, by the way, is par- 
ticularly partial to California authors, 
since it is the official organ of a Cali- 


fornia organization. Of course, the 
new editorial policy provides for at 
least one out-of-state contribution each 
month, but for the most part these are 
assigned articles. 


HERE is another point, obvious yet 
important. Do not send any article 
which has been published elsewhere to 
any magazine without making the edi- 
tor aware of the fact. Some maga- 
zines will reprint an article which 
has already appeared in print—the 
JourNAL does not—but it is only fair 
to let the editor know so he can decide 
what to do. Then too, it is never good 
practice to send a manuscript to one 
publication while it is being considered 
by another. 

You say you didn’t hear from the 
first editor for so long you became dis- 
gusted and sent a carbon copy to the 
next one? We grant that educational 
publications are notoriously lax about 
notifying authors of what is to become 
of their articles. The JourRNAL has 
also been guilty in this respect, but it 
is now making a decided effort to 
acknowledge all manuscripts within 
two weeks after receipt and either to 
return the copy at that time or to make 
some commitment in regard to use of 
the article. 

If you decide that a magazine has 
held your manuscript too long, at least 
protect yourself by notifying the edi- 
tor that you are sending the manu- 
script elsewhere —and, by the way, 
never make the mistake of not keep- 
ing a carbon copy of anything you 
send away for possible publication. 

An afterthought arises at this point. 
The JourNAL cannot always publish 
your article immediately. Issues are 
usually planned several months in ad- 
vance, and so a few issues of the maga- 
zine may appear before your contri- 
bution sees the light of day. 
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OW for a few specific sugges- 

tions as to the form in which your 
manuscript should reach the editor— 
these will furnish a guide for any 
manuscript, but they are especially di- 
rected at copy which is to come to the 
JouRNAL. 

Your article must always be double 
spaced. Be sure that your name and ad- 
dress appear on the first page of the 
article—the upper left corner is quite 
a customary location for this informa- 
tion. Unless you have been requested 
to submit an article, it is well for you 
to enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
return envelope. 

If your article has footnotes, be sure 
that they are accurate and complete. 

Footnotes are to be numbered con- 
secutively throughout the article, and 
the footnotes themselves should all be 
placed at the end of the article instead 
of being typed on the pages where ref- 
erence to them is made. 

Do not bother to write sub-heads for 
the JOURNAL. 

Leave the “I” out of your manu- 
script if possible. After all, this is an 
article you are writing and not an edi- 
torial. If you are attempting to answer 
what someone has said in a previous 
article, perhaps the “I” is justified, but 
ordinarily you will find that most 
readers resent reference by the author 
to himself as “I.” 


_— you are first submitting 
your article, it is well to accom- 
pany it with a letter to the editor ex- 
plaining very briefly your qualifications 
as a writer on your topic. If you are 
a teacher of girls’ physical education, 
the editor would like to know that fact 
before reading your manuscript on 
health education. If you are writing on 
the subject of business education in the 
evening high school and are basing 
your facts on a complete survey of all 
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the literature in the field, tell that fact 
to the editor. 

With each article, the JouRNAL prints 
a box which includes a few brief facts 
about the author of that article. If 
you have been requested to write an ar- 
ticle or if you have been notified that 
an article you have submitted has been 
accepted, send the facts for this biog- 
raphy to the editor at once. He wants 
to know something about your teaching 
experience and about any other activi- 
ties which might qualify you to speak 
with authority on your subject. Then, 
too, he wants to know just why you 
are interested in the subject about 
which you write. 

It is best to list only five or six of 
the most important things about your- 
self, items which you would most pre- 
fer to have mentioned. It is not nec- 
essary for you to write them in any 
connected form, for the editor will 
write the sketch to suit himself. Be 
sure you send this information, no mat- 
ter how well known you are to the pub- 
lishers or to the readers. 

When your article has been defi- 
nitely scheduled for publication in a 
certain issue of the JouRNAL, you will 
be notified that you can order reprints 
if you so desire. These reprints are 
furnished at cost. 


One final word in regard to the edi- 
torial policy of the JourNaL. The edi- 
tors attempt to publish all articles 
which have something to say and which 
are likely to prove of interest to read- 
ers of the magazine. The JouRNAL 
publishes these articles regardless of 
whether they reflect the opinion of the 
editors. Your article may be cut to 


fit space requirements or it may be 
edited to conform to the style of the 
JOURNAL, but it will not be changed to 
say something different from what you 
had intended and it will not be rejected 
because the editorial board disagrees 
with the opinion expressed. 
































What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Junior College Transfers Make. 


Phi Beta Kappa.—At the University 
of California Dr. Merton E. Hill, Di- 
rector of Admissions, reports that dur- 
ing the period 1931-1936, eighty-one 
junior college transfers from twenty- 
three different junior colleges have been 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. The lowest 
number qualifying in any one year was 
nine and the highest number was 
twenty-two. In 1936, sixteen students 
qualified. This excellent showing 
should answer effectively the frequently 
made assertion that junior college 
transfers can qualify at the University 
for scholastic honors only with great 
difficulty. 
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An Interesting Development in 
Latin at Van Nuys.—At Van Nuys 
High School Miss Elma L. Snyder is 
sponsoring a Latin club, the activities 
of which parallel class activities but 
offer opportunity for the spontaneous 
interests of the pupils to express them- 
selves. 


These activities are varied. When 
initiated into membership, the neophyte 
may be subjected to a trial in which he 
is required to defend himself in Latin 
against such charges as Cicero brought 
against Cataline; or he may be con- 
ducted on a visit to the underworld; or 
he may re-traverse the voyage of 
Aeneas. Later on he may participate 
in a Roman banquet or in singing and 
dancing, after which a discussion of 
Roman customs is presented. Other 
activities, with abundant visual mate- 


rials, make the club activities significant 
and interesting for all concerned. 
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High Schools of California and 
University Entrance Requirements. 
In his dissertation presented to the fac- 
ulty of the University of California in 
the spring of 1936, Dr. L. G. Provost 
presented findings of interest to second- 
ary school administrators. 

In summary form, these are as fol- 
lows: (1) Very few secondary schools 
have offered as liberal a program as 
University of California entrance re- 
quirements permit; (2) The majority 
of high school principals are satisfied 
with present entrance requirements ; 
(3) The subjects required for entrance 
to the University considered by prin- 
cipals to be of least value to a majority 
of students are geometry, Latin, mod- 
ern foreign language, and advanced 
mathematics; (4) An average of 49 
per cent of the combined programs of 
all the high schools included in the in- 
vestigation is devoted to subjects which 
may be used to satisfy specific entrance 
requirements; (5) An average of 17 
per cent of the programs is given to 
elective subjects and an average of 
34 per cent to vocational subjects; 
(6) Only 2.79 per cent of the graduates 
of the schools studied, entered the Uni- 
versity of California. 
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Oakland Bulletin Describes Char- 
acteristics of Good Teaching.—“The 
educational thinking which is to affect 
the learning of children must ultimately 
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find its expression in something done 
by pupil and teacher.”” This is the open- 
ing sentence of a series of bulletins pub- 
lished for the Oakland public schools in 
which an “attempt is made. to describe 
good teaching in terms of practices 
which characterize it.”” The bulletins 
describe the characteristics of good 
teaching in elementary school, junior 
high school, and senior high school. 
7 7 7 

Pomona Will Try the 6-4-4 Or- 
ganization.—The Pomona board of 
education has authorized the adminis- 
trative force to prepare a program for 
a 6-4-4 organization beginning Sep- 
tember, 1937. Pomona schools are at 
present operating under a 6-3-3-2 sys- 
tem. This action was taken because of 
an apparent local need and because the 
board considers it sound educational 
procedure. 

The new organization will require 
that certain building facilities and 
equipment be provided in the junior 
high schools before the actual change 


can be made. 
v 5 A 


Curriculum Improvement in Tech- 
nical High School.—Vice-principal 
Leo E. Taylor of Technical High 
School, Oakland, notes the trends 
which curriculum improvement is tak- 
ing in that school : 

“(1) A core curriculum which will 
‘cut through’ all departments. Teach- 
ers will become generalists rather than 
specialists. (2) A background of his- 
tory will not be required before the 
study of contemporary problems. 
There will be concomitant rather than 
serial relationships. History as such 
will be an elective for few. (3) The 
social study curriculum will draw more 
from sociology, psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, enthology, and eugenics than here- 
tofore. 

“(4) A modification in mathematics 
to make provision for students not in- 
terested in engineering or other work 
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requiring much mathematics. There 
will be emphasis placed on the kind of 
mathematics every intelligent person 
should know. Practical utility and cul- 
tural value are to be stressed with no 
subject demarcations. (5) The high 
school will increasingly emphasize an 
informal process of experiencing and 
integrating. The administrative set-up 
will be more flexible. Large problems, 
scientific approach, and cooperative 
solution will be more generally the 
practice.” sae ie 

An Experimental Course in Alge- 
bra at Oakland High.— Principal 
L. P. Farris of the Oakland High 
School proposes an experimental class 
in algebra, the purpose of which is to 
provide a series of experiences which 
will mesh with every-day life. The 
work will be open to those who will go 
to college, although it will definitely not 
follow science, engineering, or similar 
courses where mathematics is required. 
The course will also be planned for 
those not enrolled in college prepara- 
tory courses who are capable and for 
those who for one reason or another 
need orientation in the field. A_ basic 
text and much supplemental material 
will be used. Stress will be placed upon 
the fundamentals, measurements, for- 
mulae, constructive work, graphs, re- 
lationships, and the practical applica- 
tions of trigonometry. 
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Activities of Allied Youth at 
South Pasadena.—About a year ago 
a store opened new quarters near the 
South Pasadena Senior High School 
and put in a liquor counter. Some of 
the members of the Allied Youth or- 
ganization of the school took the pro- 
prietors to task for such action. This 
had much influence upon the owners of 
the store. While the Allied Youth does 
not assume complete credit for the 
action, the fact remains that the liquor 
department was removed. Other activi- 
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ties of a similar nature have been car- 
ried on by the Allied Youth. Mrs. Helen 
Osborn is faculty sponsor. 

A A 7 


Double-Period Courses in English 
and Social Studies—A communi- 
cation from the Secondary Curriculum 
Section of the Los Angeles city 
schools, addressed to principals and 
other administrative officers of the 


Los Angeles high schools, carries in- . 


formation of interest to others, as is 
indicated by the following paragraph: 

“Building on the foundation which 
has been laid in the junior high schools, 
most senior high schools have intro- 
duced double-period courses in com- 
bined English and social studies in 
both the tenth and eleventh grades. 
Curriculum materials are being devel- 
oped, and as teachers become better 
adjusted to the newer type of work, 
more and more schools are finding the 
courses in World Culture and Amer- 
ican Life and Institutions possible and 
desirable. The opportunity which the 
double period gives for broader cul- 
tural enrichment in terms of art, music, 
and literature, and the basis for a finer 
guidance relationship which results 
from the longer period of contact— 
these and other advantages are be- 
coming increasingly obvious.” 
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Intramural Athletics as Viewed 
by a District Superintendent.—In his 
1935-36 report, District Superintendent 
J. R. McKillop of Monterey writes: 
“Athletic teams are coached, housed 
and transported at cost of the district. 
They are otherwise supported by the 
student body and are a major part of 
the student body enterprise. Except in 
swimming competition, started by the 
boys themselves, in touch football, 
which is not interscholastic, and in field 
and track, the extensive and profitable 
field of intramural and inter-class com- 
petition is nearly untouched. In com- 


mon with other schools, we are ab- 
sorbed in a continuous scramble to 
produce strong representative teams. 

“Our sports are ample in scope and 
number. Standards of eligibility are 
held up, the health of boys is not sacri- 
ficed for the sake of the score, and those 
engaged in coaching have been exceed- 
ingly cooperative with the rest of the 
faculty. The big problem is the eleva- 
tion of intramural sport activities to 
their proper place, and the answer, so 
far as we are concerned, is still X, the 
unknown. 

“The girls have no interscholastic 
athletic competition and so have more 
fully developed an intramural pro- 
gram.” 
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An Addition to the Group of “Co- 
operating Schools.”—Most of Cali- 
fornia’s “cooperating schools’ have 
large enrollments and are representa- 
tive of urban interests. As an outcome 
of the section meeting held at the last 
principals’ conference, a committee was 
appointed to encourage schools of small 
enrollments or those representative of 
rural interests to become “cooperating 
schools’—a move thoroughly approved 
by the University of California. In 
several such schools interest in the en- 
terprise has been shown. The Carpin- 
teria Union High School has been offi- 
cially placed on the list by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Other 
schools may soon be added. . 
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Two-Diploma Plan at Woodland 
High School.—At the Woodland 
High School, Principal Edward H. 
Farr reports the use of a two-diploma 
plan of graduation. 

Two years ago a canvass of the stu- 
dent body showed that approximately 
63 per cent had no intentions of going 
to college. A separate diploma is now 
offered for this group, the members of 
which are required to meet only the 
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minimum standards established by the 
State Department of Education. This 
affords greater flexibility in the effort 
to fit the student’s individual program 
to his particular needs. 

Another diploma is provided for the 
college preparatory group. The mem- 
bers of this group are permitted a more 
intensive academic program than would 
be possible under the old one-diploma 
plan. 


7 7 if 


Students Want to Stay in Salinas 
Class.—Although one may be ready 
to believe that high school instruction 
is more interesting than formerly, he 
may be surprised to learn that interest 
in some classes has reached the point 
where it is hard to persuade the stu- 
dents to withdraw. 

A course called Modern Life and 
Literature taught by Miss Luella Hall 
at Salinas Union High School has ap- 
parently reached this stage. Principal 
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Albert M. Davis reports that the stu- 
dents in the course are very reluctant 
to leave it in case it becomes neces- 
sary to make a change in their daily 
schedules. 


5 7 


Values of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage in the High School.—Should 
instruction in Spanish, as representa- 
tive of the modern foreign languages, 
be judged solely upon its “practical” 
values? Miss Mildred D. Mendia of 
the Gilroy High School does not think 
so. She perhaps represents the views 
of other teachers when she stresses the 
more general values of the subject. An 
understanding of the way other people 
live, acquaintance if not familiarity 
with their culture, recognition of the 
relationship of another nation to our 
own, and increased mastery of English 
through study of foreign language are 
objectives taken seriously by many 
teachers of foreign language. 





and manufacture of the printed piece. 
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with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 VAN NESS AVENUE SOUTH 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 























California College of Arts and Crafts 


(FORMERLY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS) 


Spring Term Opens January 11, 1937 





The California College of Arts and Crafts offers to serious young people with 
artistic abilities the opportunity to develop these talents and to prepare them- 


selves for congenial and remunerative life work in the following art pro- 
fessions: 


APPLIED ARTS—Poster and advertising art, costume design, interior decora- 
tion, illustration, design, the crafts, etc. 


FINE ARTS—Portraiture, landscape, mural painting, and sculpture. 


ART EDUCATION —Teaching the arts and crafts in California high schools 
and junior colleges. A teacher-training course leading to the degree, Bachelor 
of Art Education, and teaching credentials in art. 


Beautiful 4-acre campus in heart of Oakland. . . . Strong faculty. . . . Excellent 
equipment for the various arts and crafts subjects. . . . Moderate tuitions. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, President 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVE. ® OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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